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MARSHAL JOSEPH JOFFRE 
THE MILITARY MEMBER OF THE FRENCH COMMISSION, WHO URGED STRONGLY THAT 


‘<é 


AN ARMY SHOULD BE SENT FROM THE UNITED STATES TO THE FIRING LINE TO “HASTEN THE 
END OF THE WAR” 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


arrangements for getting our troops 

into actual combat in this war was 
rudely broken by the arrival of Marshal 
Joffre. He did not minimize the necessity 
of food, munitions, and ships, nor did he 
minimize the importance of men. 

The necessities of the situation began 
to come home to us with the arrival of the 
British and French missions. Despite their 
evident desire not to seem to meddle in our 
affairs, the impression became abundantly 
plain that there was ample opportunity, 
urgent necessity, for us to get into the war 
with all the vigor that we possess. Their 
coming dispelled the notion that the war was 
all but won and that we should not really 
get into it except with money and _ food. 
The increased activity of the submarines 
and the reports of military conditions in 
Russia that might mean a dangerous reverse 
lent weight to the serious messages of Bal- 
four, Bridges, Viviani, and Joffre. 

Though we declared that war existed on 
April 6th, in the minds of many Americans 
war really began in the first week of May. 
The feeling that the distress in Austria and 
the unrest in Germany, the Allied offensive 
on the western front and the defeat of the 
Turks in Mesopotamia, meant the speedy 
end of the war gave way to a realization that 
the war might last a long time yet and that 


. ‘HE calmness that pervaded all our 
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we must face it as a long war and be ready 
to see it through on that basis. 

War economy, war taxes, war conditions 
of business, men at the front and more men 
to follow—these things began to be actuali- 
ties and not merely academic discussions. 
The coming of the British and French com- 
missions made almost as much of a change 
in the American attitude as did the declara- 
tion of war itself. They turned a light upon 
the problem that put iron for a long struggle 
into the souls of men who had not seen what 
the road might be ahead. 

These soldiers and statesmen who visited 
us came primarily to serve their own coun- 
tries and the great cause for which their 
countries fight. But they have served us 
even more than they have served England 
and France. This is our war, and these men 
have helped us tremendously to get the 
measure of this war of ours. They have 
told us how they miscalculated it, they have 
let us see that we, too, were miscalculating 
it, and they have thereby given us invalua- 
ble aid in meeting the problem successfully. 
For this we thank them and thank them 
heartily. 

We realize that we must put into the strug- 
gle not only our utmost effort but also our 
utmost speed. And there is no danger of 
doing too much. We must trust, not to the 
enemy’s weaknesses, but to our own strength. 


All rights reserved 
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GENERAL PHILLIPE PETAIN 


THE DEFENDER OF VERDUN, WHO WAS RECENTLY RESTORED TO ACTIVE SERVICE IN 
THE FIELD WHEN HE WAS APPOINTED COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE FRENCH ARMIES 
OPERATING ON THE FRENCH FRONT 
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M. RENE VIVIANI 
FORMERLY PREMIER AND NOW MINISTER OF JUSTICE OF FRANCE, WHO HEADED THE 
FRENCH COMMISSION TO THE UNITED STATES TO HELP FORMULATE THE PLANS BY WHICH 
AMERICA MAY BEST AID HER ALLIES IN THE STRUGGLE FOR DEMOCRACY 
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THE RIGHT HONORABLE ARTHUR J. BALFOUR 
THE BRITISH FOREIGN SECRETARY AND CHIEF OF THE SPECIAL COMMISSION TO THE 
UNITED STATES WHICH LAID BEFORE THE GOVERNMENT AT WASHINGTON THE ALLIES’ NEEDS 
IN MEN, MONEY, AND ESPECIALLY IN SHIPS 
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GENERAL G. T. M. BRIDGES 


“IT IS THE GREATEST WISH OF MY LIFE,” SAID GENERAL BRIDGES OF THE BRITISH COM- 
MISSION AT A BANQUET IN NEW YORK RECENTLY, “TO SEE THE MANHOOD OF YOUR NATION 
FIGHTING SHOULDER TO SHOULDER WITH THEIR ALLIES” 
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IN ISLANDS ON MARCH 31ST. THESE 
TATES BOUGHT FROM DENMARK FOR 


R OF AMERICA 


OUR NEWEST POSS 


RAISING THE STARS AND STRIPES OVER THE VIRG 
ISLANDS IN THE CARIBBEAN SEA, WHICH THE UNITED S 
25 MILLION DOLLARS, ARE NOW THE EASTERNMOST FRONTIE 
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Our Need of Responsible Govern- 
ment 


HE distinguished foreigners who 
T av recently visited the United 

States have had an opportunity of 
observing more than a powerful nation sud- 
denly assembling all its resources for war. 
They have had a splendid chance to watch 
the American political system in complete 
operation. Recent events have disclosed, 
as they have seldom been disclosed, all the 
weaknesses as well as the strength of our 
Constitution and our party organizations. 
There are those who believe that America’s 
participation in the war will bring in great 
spiritual and material gains. Certainly 
this crisis has already graphically portrayed 
changes in our Congressional organization 
which are essential to orderly and efficient 
government. 

The great drawback of the American sys- 
tem, as the WorLp’s Work has pointed out 
repeatedly in recent years, is that it gives 
little opportunity for responsible party 
government. Government by parties is 
our Anglo-Saxon heritage; it is the method 
along which both the English and the Ameri- 
can mind instinctively works. The men 
who framed the Constitution evidently 
aimed to eliminate party government, re- 
garding it as an evil thing, incompatible with 
the democratic ideal. With this idea they 
framed a constitution which made no provi- 
sion for party government. But the fathers 
could not destroy a racial political instinct, 
and hardly had the new government started 
before the masses of the people, as in obedi- 
ence to natural law, began to divide into 
two great parties. Our political history 
for more than a century thus represents 
party government working with a rigid con- 
stitution which ignores party organization. 
Under this system we can have a President 
of one party and a Congress of another; we 
have the Presidential Cabinet, which has no 
immediate responsibility for legislation; 
and we have law-making chambers that 
may be harmonious parts of the Adminis- 
tration, but which, as we have recently 
seen, may frequently work at cross purposes 
with it. We have no such thing as a definite 
administrative programme, backed by a uni- 
fied party and controlled by a definite, able 
leadership. 


In other words, we do not have responsi- 
ble party government. 

This explains the spectacle Washington 
has presented in recent months. The 
Democratic leader in the House has been 
Mr. Kitchin, who has mainly distinguished 
himself by his opposition to the Adminis- 
tration’s programme. Under a_ properly 
working parliamentary system a_ leader 
who found himself called upon to oppose the 
party programme would promptly resign. 
But Mr. Kitchin has tenaciously used his 
office to oppose his party’s will. Another 
great party post in the United States is the 
speakership of the House, and here again 
we find Mr. Clark, not endorsing his party’s 
policy, but stubbornly opposing it. Our 
party leaders, the men who have charge of 
the party’s policy in both chambers, are 
the chairmen of committees. But the 
Washington crisis found nearly all the 
important committee chairmen opposing 
their own President and the programme 
of their party associates. Senator Stone, 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, voted against the declaration of 
war. Mr. Dent, chairman of the Military 
Affairs Committee, fought the Administra- 
tion’s conscription bill, so that the Demo- 
cratic Party presented the anomaly of a 
Republican piloting this great Administra- 
tion measure to victory. Fortunately, the 
whole proceeding had one redeeming aspect. 
There is one agency, under the American 
system, which can represent the popular 
will and which can obtain definitely party 
action. That is the President. Recent 
events have demonstrated once more the 
powerful influence of the Presidential lead- 
ership. Seldom in our history has the Presi- 
dent loomed so conspicuously as the one 
department of our government through 
which the people’s will really finds expres- 
sion in the Government. 

The Congressional Committee system 
largely explains the events of the last few 
months. On these committees promotion is 
simply a matter of seniority. The chairmen 
are not the members who have demonstrated 
the greatest capacity, but merely those who 
are oldest in service. Mr. Kitchin heads the 
Ways and Means Committee, and so be- 
comes party floor leader, because, many 
years ago, he started at the foot of this com- 
mittee and rose to the top simply because 
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his predecessors died or retired from Con- 
gress. That is the reason why Mr. Stone 
heads the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations and Mr. Dent the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. The absurdity 
of this system has been pointed out many 
times, but seldom have its dangers been so 
completely demonstrated. The selection 
of committee leaders on some basis that 
would give the ablest men and assure the 
harmonious coédrdination of party organiza- 
tion would be a considerable step forward in 
the direction of responsible government. 





Pork and Patriotism 


ONGRESS, in the main, has shown 
Cx admirable attitude in the present 

situation; yet certain members of 
both Houses are evidently prepared to 
obtain such advantage as they can for their 
localities. The pork-barrel instinct is prob- 
ably the most deep-seated in the Congres- 
sional psychology; even America’s greatest 
international crisis has not succeeded in 
stifling it. A number of bills, introduced 
early in the present session, may be taken as 
fairly illustrating the sort of thing against 
which we must be perpetually on guard. 
Senator Smoot has put in a measure ap- 
propriating $1,250,000 for a munition fac- 
tory in Utah. Representative Hulbert, of 
New York, wants $10,000,000 for the 
development of an inter-coastal canal along 
the Atlantic and $20,000,000 for improving 
New York Harbor for naval purposes. 
Senator Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, asks 
$200,000 for a target range and camp in the 
Great Pierce Meadow in New Jersey. 
Representative Lobeck, of Nebraska, de- 
mands $100,000 to pave a so-called military 
road from Fort Crook to Fort Omaha, and 
$2,000,000 to establish a military service 
school at Fort Crook. Mr. Raker, of 
California, would appropriate $3,500,000 to 
build a military road from Los Angeles to 
Lakeview, Ore., and Mr. Curry, from the 
same state, thinks the Nation should spend 
$1,000,000 for a munition plant at Benicia 
and $200,000 on a storehouse at the same 
place. 

Some of these proposals, possibly all of 
them, may have great military importance 
in our conflict with the German Empire. 
We may safely presume, however, that the 





best military opinion will hardly endorse 
them all. But this is not the point at issue. 
The bills emphasize precisely the way in 
which we cannot fight a victorious war. 
We have voted $7,000,000,000 for war pur- 
poses, not to establish a new Congressional 
grab-bag, but to provide the resources indis- 
pensable in attaining our military end. That 
Senators and Congressmen should regard 
this as a huge fund for parceling among their 
districts is not surprising; but these Senators 
and Congressmen are not military experts, 
and their judgment as to where military 
roads and coastal canals and munition 
factories will best promote the public welfare 
has little value. Probably, in the present 
temper of the Nation, all these private 
schemes for spending public money will 
have little consideration. In that spiritual 
and material housecleaning which the 
United States will undergo as a result of the 
present crisis, the pork-barrel tendency 
should be suppressed, along with much of 
our other outworn political and govern- 
mental lumber; and the country should, 
therefore, insist that Congress scotch its 
earliest appearance in this present session. 


The Russian Phenomena 
, ‘HE course of Democracy in Russia 


is one of the most astonishing 

phenomena in the world. While 
in the midst of war and suffering from war’s 
results in full measure, the ancient régime 
which ruled 180 million people was ended 
and a Provisional Government took its 
place with less bloodshed than in any other 
great revolution. 

The Provisional Government was made up 
of the Duma, the elected legislature of Rus- 
sia, and the various cabinet ministers chosen 
by the Duma. An organization of the 
Council of Workmen and Soldiers’ Deputies 
constituted itself a kind of second chamber 
to give these classes better re>resentation 
in the new order of affairs. 

The Provisional Government came through 
the first two months without any serious 
difficulties. The workingmen went back 
to their benches after a comparatively short 
delay. There were only a few instances 
where discipline in the army broke down for 
the moment, though it had been and con- 
tinued to be inadequately supplied and 
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therefore subject to reverses if the Germans 
could spare men for a large-scale attack. 
Most important of all, no immediate dis- 
sension developed between the Provisional 
Government and the more radical elements 
of the community. 

The radicals organized, and accepted the 
leadership of the Council of Workmen and 
Soldiers’ Deputies, which continued to hold 
sessions in the Duma building. The Coun- 
cil was a source of strength, rather than 
weakness, to the Provisional Government, 
because it made for unity of action. In a 
sense it corrected the unrepresentative 
character of the Duma, the majority of which 
is elected from the large-propertied classes. 
Supported by the Council of Workmen and 
Soldiers’ Deputies, the Provisional Govern- 
ment was able to retain the support of the 
more democratic elements of the country. 

In the Council of Workmen and_Soldiers’ 
Deputies the more extreme of the radicals 
were permitted to present their views. 
Among the extremists several “interna- 
tionalists” protested against war, and ad- 
vocated a general peace immediately. Ger- 
many tried to use these extremists. One of 
the leaders, Lenine, who was in Switzerland 
when the Revolution took place, had been 
allowed to pass through Germany in order 
to reach Petrograd as quickly as possible. 
The fact that he accepted a special train 
across German territory discredited him 
even before he arrived in Russia. The doc- 
trinaire speeches of this firebrand aroused 
no enthusiasm, and he soon became a leader 
without followers. 

Americans were disturbed by the reports 
concerning the activities of the extremists, 
and thought that a considerable and influ- 
ential group in Russia was actually consider- 
ing not only peace, but even separate peace 
with Germany. It soon became evident, 
however, that this agitation was magnified 
by German influence, with America as the 
objective. The idea was to make Americans 
apprehensive over the situation in Russia 
during the first weeks after the declaration 
of war. 

The radical leaders in Russia forced 
the Provisional Government to define more 
clearly the aims of the present war so far 
as the new Russia was concerned. Under 
pressure from this source, the Provisional 
Government formally announced that it 


relinquished the claim, made by the former 
Government, for the possession of Constan- 
tinople. For the Russian radicals refused 
to support a war of aggression. But the 
same radicals emphasized that Russia must 
fight on until she has liberated herself and 
also helped her neighbors to liberty. They 
insisted that Turkey must become Turkish 
with all German influence eliminated, that 
Poland must be liberated and united in all 
her parts, including Posen, and that Serbia 
—the Greater Serbia—must be reéstablished. 

The peasants accepted the change of 
government without protest. There was a 
pronouncement with regard to the land ques- 
tion in order to reassure the peasants on this 
point, which was naturally uppermost in 
their minds. It was announced that the 
Crown and State lands would be turned over 
to the people. This will be nothing more 
than the opening up of these vast areas to 
“homesteaders.” The Church lands were to 
be secularized. There was no mention of 
any “forcible expropriation” of private 
lands. It should be borne in mind that dur- 
ing the last twelve years a considerable 
percentage of the peasants have passed 
from the communal system of land tenure 
to private ownership of the land. 

In all previous political movements in 
Russia the peasants have resorted to the only 
weapon of political struggle which they had 
at their disposal, namely, agrarian disorders 
and rioting. It was, therefore, not surpris- 
ing that again rioting occurred. But the 
agrarian disorders were confined to a few dis- 
tricts and did not assume any large propor- 
tions; for the peasants have finally become 
“politically conscious,” and also organized, 
particularly through coéperative societies and 
peasantunions. Theseorganizations worked 
against any sporadic, elemental rioting that 
would have compromised the Revolution, 
particularly at the front, among the peas- 
ants fighting in the trenches. 

The new Provisional Government took a 
whole series of measures, the aim of which 
was to unify the country for the more vig- 
orous prosecution of the war. The limita- 
tions with regard to residence, education, 
and choice of profession to which the Jews 
of Russia were subjected under the old 
régime were repealed. All the laws passed 
during the last decades which contravened 
the constitutional guarantees given to Fin- 
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land were annulled. A commission was 
appointed to prepare the solution of the 
Polish question, and it was formally an- 
nounced that Poland would be allowed to 
work out its destiny along the line of inde- 
pendence. ; 

The first task of the new Government in 
Russia was better organization. The local 
representatives of the old Ministry of In- 
terior, whose sole activity during the last 
years has been to “police” the country, 
were dismissed and were replaced by the 
presidents of the local Zemstvo Boards. In 
this group of men the head of the new gov- 
ernment has a staff of trained administra- 
tors, men enjoying the confidence of the 
population in each district, and men with 
whom he has been working for the last 
thirty months, through the All Russian 
Zemstvos Union. 

The first instructions given to the new 
Governors were to get the food supplies 
from the villages to the army and to the 
urban centres. Russia has been particu- 
larly handicapped in this food problem, as 
in other war problems, by the inadequate 
railroad facilities of the country. Under 
the old régime, because of bureaucratic 
routine and corruption, the existing rail- 
roads were not used to the full measure of 
their capacity. But even with able hand- 
ling and management Russia does not have 
sufficient means of communication. The 
official suggestion from Russia has been that 
America can assist Russia particularly at 
this point, and that the American Commis- 
sion to Russia contain railroad experts, who 
could help Russia solve her greatest problem 
—that of transportation of supplies. 

The Revolution did not immediately 
change the military condition. It remained 
full of pending dangers. But the Revolu- 
tion, no matter whether this Provisional 
Government is entirely successful or not, 
did change the whole complexion of the 
world for the future. 

As long as the Czar and the autocracy 
in Russia continued in power, the Kaiser 
had a potential friend among his enemies. 
The abolition of the theory of divine right 
could have no official Russian support. 
The ‘true character of the war was clouded 
so long as the autocracy of the Czar re- 
mained. And the future was even more 
clouded, for the chances were extremely 





good that Czar and Kaiser would get to- 
gether after this war to stop the spread of 
the Democracy which meant the end of 
both of them. The end of the Hohenzol- 
lerns as a war programme only took on vigor 
and life with the fall of the Romanoffs. 





The Isolation of Japan 


HE Russian Revolution had a large 
share in making a great change in 
affairs in the Far East. 

Japan had marked out her place in the 
sun. It rose in Japan and set in China. 
And she had made an arrangement with the 
autocratic rulers of Russia that would let 
her carry on this ambition. She had an- 
nounced that she did not wish 400,000,000 
Asiatics (the Chinese) at the council table 
of the Powers. She intended to speak for 
them. Her penetration of China was pro- 
ceeding when the Russian Revolution put a 
change on the face of affairs. A government 
that renounced all claim of territorial ac- 
quisition for itself could hardly be counted on 
to codperate in helping Japan acquire partic- 
ular privileges and concessions in China. 

And then another, and to the Japanese 
equally surprising and unpleasant, event 
happened. China accepted the President’s 
suggestion that all neutrals follow the United 
States and break off diplomatic relations 
with Germany. Dr. Reinsch, the American 
Minister, persuaded the Chinese to take the 
step, and the Japanese were confronted 
with a situation that inevitably meant that 
the 400,000,000 Asiatics would be repre- 
sented at the peace conference by them- 
selves and not by Japan. 

Moreover, they came in at the suggestion 
of the United States, and largely as a result 
of the efforts of the American Minister at 
Peking; and the United States is therefore 
morally bound to do everything within rea- 
son to see that the results of that action are 
beneficial. In thus bringing the Chinese 
Republic into full international relation- 
ship we have done the biggest act of friend- 
ship for China since John Hay announced 
our interest in China’s territorial integrity 
and the policy of the Open Door. The 
Revolution in Russia and Dr. Reinsch have 
given China another lease of life. 

In such ways does the democratic impulse 
spread over the world. 




































The March of Events 


Mr. Fleurot’s Article from Petrograd 


correspondent of the WorLD’s Work 

who was in Petrograd during the 
thrilling days of the coup d’etat which ended 
in the abdication of the Czar, cabled the 
magazine that he was mailing an article 
describing the events he witnessed during 
that historic week. Since that message 
was received, repeated efforts to reach him 
by cable have failed. The article has not 
yet reached America; whether because it 
has been suppressed by some censor, sunk 
by a submarine, or sent via Siberia and the 
Pacific, the editors do not know. They still 
expect to receive it, but it is too late to be 
printed in this issue of the WorLp’s Work. 
This explanation is made because the article 
has been widely advertised and doubtless 
many readers, familiar with Mr. Fleurot’s 
earlier articles, will be disappointed not to see 
it in this number of the magazine. 


A Twentieth Century Holy Alliance 


HUNDRED years ago the three 
A great autocratic Powers of Europe, 
Prussia, Austria, and Russia, pro- 
mulgated that “piece of sublime mysticism 
and nonsense” which has since been known 
in history as the Holy Alliance. On the 
surface this document seemed to be merely 
an agreement between these divinely ap- 
pointed autocrats to treat themselves as 
brothers and to rule their peoples in accord- 
ance with the principles of the Christian 
religion. It was perhaps not strange, con- 
sidering the source from which this alliance 
came, that the chief way of perpetuating 
Christian ethics presently appeared to be 
the suppression of popular government 
wherever it showed its head. In particular 
these sovereigns regarded it as their duty 
to restore to Spain her New World colonies 
which, following the example of their North 
American neighbor, had revolted and started 
up republics of their own. This action 
powerfully influenced American history, 
since it inspired the promulgation of that 
doctrine of no further European colonization 
on this hemisphere which has since been 
known by the name of Monroe. 
Despite this bond between North and 
South America there have been times when 
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the two continents have not seemed to 
understand each other. Hence the attitude 
of Central America and South America on 
our entrance into the war -has come as such 
a delightful surprise. The leading states 
have taken their stand, at least sympa- 
thetically, by our side. 

The historic American objection to en- 
tangling alliances hardly applies to a 
close association between the republics of 
North and South America in the world’s 
last great battle for democracy. Formal 
treaties will hardly be necessary, but such 
an alliance would be a holy one indeed, and 
a fit answer to the one which, a hundred 
years ago, the reactionary Powers of Europe 
engineered against the New World. One of 
the three nations which organized that 
autocratic conspiracy—Russia—has _her- 
self now become a democracy. The other 
two parties to the old Holy Alliance, Prussia 
and Austria, are still fighting for the same 
principles which inspired them in this his- 
toric association of a century ago. But 
their antagonists, especially those in the 
Western world, now present a different spec- 
tacle. A hundred years have made them 
mighty in all the things that are essential 
to the maintenance of liberty. North and 
South America will fulfil their mission only 
when they join hands in the assertion of the 
principles on which their national life depends. 





The German People; the German 
Government 


E ARE fighting the present war on 
W the theory that there is a distinction 

between the German people and the 
German Government. President Wilson 
made this distinction plain in his speech 
asking for a declaration of war. The world 
is still hoping that this better German 
nature will assert itself; that the outraged 
German nation, led astray by a Prussianized 
aristocracy, will rise, throw off their kaisers 
and kings, and reéstablish a German nation 
on the basis of democracy. 

Many are cynical concerning this sup- 
posed difference between the German people 
and their masters; yet here and there we get 
an occasional light upon the matter. A 
few days after the declaration of war, Mr. 
Gerard, late Ambassador to Germany, spoke 
before the Canadian Club in New York. 
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He told one anecdote which illustrates, in 
a significant way, the natural kindly in- 
stincts of the German peasants and the 
brutality of their Government: 


“One day I read in the North German 
Gavette a paragraph which told that a 
number of the inhabitants of a northern 
German town had been guilty of improper 
and unpatriotic conduct toward prisoners 
of war, and that they had been jailed for 
varying terms and their names printed in 
the North German Gazette, that their 
names might be exposed to shame and 
their falsity made known to generations 
of Germans to come. 

“I said to myself, ‘Good! At last 
some of these Germans are to be punished 
for maltreating prisoners of war.’ | 
directed the American Consul there to 
make a report on the matter. He sent 
back word that a trainload of Canadian 
prisoners of war was being taken through 
the town when it was necessary to put the 
train on a siding. Some of the prisoners 
communicated to curious townsfolk ga- 
thered about the train that they were 
starving and had nothing to drink. The 
townspeople had given them food and 
drink and that was the crime for which they 
were imprisoned and held up to shame.” 


A. German people whose natural feelings 
lead them to treat prisoners with kindness; 
a German Government that imprisons them 
for such displays of humanity—is this, after 
all, a true picture of the German Empire? 

As it is certain that a long course of train- 
ing in savage doctrine was able to make most 
of these people act as savages or applaud the 
savagery of their countrymen, it seems 
reasonable that their ordinary human in- 
stincts, if trained under a decent doctrine, 
might make a decent nation of them after 
enough time has elapsed for them to get rid 
of the feeling that they must defend their con- 
duct in this war. Anyway, it must be tried. 





Doing One’s “Bit” by Economy 


AVE money and buy bonds” is al- 
S ways excellent advice, but it is 
especially timely when we have the 
financing of part of the greatest war in his- 
tory on our hands. We are the most ex- 
travagant people in the world and we were 


riding at a reckless pace when the Kaiser 
forced us into this war. It is time for every 
one to stop and take account of resources. 
Higher taxes are ahead in one form or an- 
other for everybody, and an enormous 
amount of investment capital is to be de- 
flected from other channels into United 
States Government bonds. It will be per- 
forming a patriotic duty to buy these bonds, 
or to place one’s savings in other securities 
and thus increase the total investment capi- 
tal of the country. Money hid in chimney 
corners earns nothing for the owner and is of 
no use to the country. Money in a check- 
ing account is of little more use as it cannot 
be placed in permanent investments by the 
bank. But if the owner draws it out and buys 
sound securities he is helping to finance the 
business of the country, and in return he gets 
interest on his money. 

When the war started, nearly three years 
ago, the American people did practise real 
economy. The overwhelming uncertainty 
of the situation, taken with local business 
disturbances, was the cause. Savings ac- 
cumulated rapidly; and it was largely due 
to that short period of universal economy 
that we were able, after the first shock, to 
take back from Europe a large amount of our 
own securities without any trouble. There 
is not yet apparent as great an incentive for 
such economy at this time, but nevertheless 
the need for it is as urgent if we are to remain 
independent of the investment capital of 
Europe after the war. We are likely to have 
to do so for many years at least, and now is 
the time to prepare to do so permanently. 
In the face of the present world catastrophe 
we should not be spending $500,000,000 a 
year for pleasure cars and asking the French 
peasants to finance our railroads. Neither 
should we be spending nearly $3,000,000,000 
for tobacco and liquor. 

Some of the prominent families in Massa- 
chusetts are using their automobiles for busi- 
ness purposes only, because they feel that the 
Government will need the gasolene. Though 
their primary reason is not individual 
economy,’ this is an illustration of one 
way that personal saving can be effected. 
Every family can think of some luxuries they 
can well dispense with and thus increase 
their savings for investment. By practis- 
ing economy in regard to such things they 
will also help in releasing men for the Army 
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and Navy and, what is of as great import- 
ance, for employment in industries more 
necessary for the successful conduct of the 
war and for meeting the needs of this coun- 
try and our allies. 

According to estimates of the Office of 
Home Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture, more than $700,000,000 worth 
of food is needlessly wasted in the 
Nation’s kitchens annually. With the food 
situation of the world more critical than it has 
been in modern times, the need for economy 
in the kitchen is urgent. Mr. Herbert C. 
Hoover, head of the new National Food 
Board, says that the needs of our allies can- 
not be supplied except through “‘the elimina- 
tion of waste and actual and rigorous self- 
sacrifice on the part of the American people.” 

There are opportunities for every Ameri- 
can to help fight the War of Democracy. 


Gold and Food and Bonds 


HE value of gold is measured in terms 
7 of what it will buy. We cannot eat 

gold; before it can be of service to 
us it must be converted into something we 
can eat or use. And in terms of such things 
it has a fluctuating value. The same amount 
of gold can always be coined into an equal 
number of dollars, but it cannot always buy 
the same amount of potatoes. It is evident 
that the more gold there is in the world the 
less value it can be expected to have for buy- 
ing commodities; and on the other hand, a 
reduction in the rate of production of gold 
would tend to cause lower prices. 

Last year there was a decline in the world’s 
gold production, the output being the small- 
est in six years with the exception of 1914, 
when the outbreak of the war affected mining 
operations generally. It was a falling off in 
the output in Australia and in the United 
States that caused the decline. A greater 
production in South Africa, to meet the 
British Government’s urgent demand for 
gold, did not offset the decline elsewhere. 
Mexico’s gold output for three years past 
has been only about one third of its former 
production. But even considering the pos- 
sibility of an increase there after that coun- 
try’s internal troubles are settled, there seems 
reason to believe that the known gold mines 
of the world have reached their maximum 
production. Of course, there is the chance 
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that new gold fields may be discovered, but 
that chance grows less every year. 

In addition to the new gold dug from the 
ground there has been added to thé stock of 
available gold money since the war started a 
considerable amount that was formerly 
hoarded or had gone into jewelry and the 
arts. After the war some of this will go back 
into hiding. It will, therefore, take more 
than a normal increase in gold production 
then to keep commodity prices up, other 
conditions remaining the same. Economists 
estimate that approximately an annual in- 
crease of 3 per cent. in the world’s gold stock 
is necessary to maintain stable prices. 

Of course, the let-up of the war demand 
for food and materials will be the principal 
influence that will bring about reduced prices 
after the war. They will not come until this 
demand is over, no matter what the gold 
production may be. 

For the average man this question of the 
effect of a decline in gold production, if it 
continues, is of importance because of its re- 
lation to the things he buys. And if he is a 
bond-owner, it means also that his fixed 
rate of interest will be worth more to him be- 
cause it will buy more. Therefore, bonds 
should increase in value under the influence 
of declining gold production, just as they have 
declined in value during the period of increas- 
ing gold production of the last fifteen years. 


A Duty New York Owes to the 
Nation 


HE present American crisis has pro- 
duced no finer figure than Mayor 
Mitchel, of New York. From the 

beginning of the European War, he has 
seen, more clearly than most American offi- 
cials, just where it was leading the United 
States. Nearly two years ago he took the 
lead in getting together the mayors of the 
largest cities and associating them in the 
fight for preparedness. In his struggle 
against municipal crookedness and es- 
pecially against its main exemplar in New 
York City, Tammany Hall, Mr. Mitchel has 
done heroic service; but he has realized that 
he has had a higher duty even than this, and 
that was in awakening the people of New 
York to the danger threatened by German 
aggression and in fortifying them against it. 
Mayor Mitchel presides over the largest 
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German city in the world except Berlin and 
Hamburg; yet 800,000 Germans in New 
York have so far given no trouble. The 
great skill with which Mr. Mitchel, in as- 
sociation with his splendid Police Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Arthur Woods, has prepared 
New York for any possible disturbances 
from German sympathizers testifies not 
only to his ability as an executive, but to his 
keen appreciation of civic duty. One great 
section of the United States at least was pre- 
pared for war, and that was the one over 
which Mr. Mitchel presides. 

New York owes a duty this coming fall 
not only to itself but to the state and Nation. 
It must reélect Mr. Mitchel to his present 
post. He is now a national figure; he stands 
for the highest patriotism, for the strongest 
resistance to an autocratic power that would 
destroy our institutions; and he also stands, 
perhaps more preéminently than any other 
American, for that new spirit of efficiency 
and honesty which is everywhere manifesting 
itself in the government of American cities. 
Not to reélect Mr. Mitchel would be a 
backward step indeed. 


Cunarders Launched on Our Pacific 
Coast 


HE Pacific Coast is celebrating, with 
what seems a justifiable pride, an 
event that may prove to be of the high- 
est importance in the present worldwide 
shortage of shipping. A few weeks ago the 
Vestertide, a new Cunard steamship of nearly 
6,000 tons, took the water from a shipyard 
in Portland, Ore. At the present moment the 
yards in Seattle have contracts for building 
fifteen large Cunard steamships, seven of 
them, which have been recently signed, call- 
ing for vessels of 9,000 tons. The ship re- 
cently floated at Portland is the first ever 
built on American soil for the Cunard Line. 
It is not, of course, a “liner,” belonging rather 
to the class professionally known as “cargo 
ships” and popularly called “tramps’—in 
other words, the class in which the greater 
part of the world’s traffic is carried, and 
the construction of which represents the 
foundation of any nation’s shipbuilding 
industry. 
A year ago the yard on the Willamette 
River from which this vessel has just been 
launched was a useless mud flat. It is now 
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the site of a plant costing $500,000, in which 
three large steel ships, in addition to the one 
just launched, are under construction. The 
builders had to bring the steel for the Ves- 
tertide from the Eastern states, but the presi- 
dent of the Northwest Steel Company, Mr. 
J. R. Bowles, announced that “within eigh- 
teen months we shall be making all the steel 
parts of the hulls of our vessels on the Pacific 
Coast.” It is, of course, the world’s demand 
for shipping that has caused the Cunard 
Company to go to our Pacific Coast for these 
new ships. England has taken over a large 
part of her mercantile fleet for war purposes. 
German submarines have sent a large ton- 
nage to the bottom, and the English yards 
are pressed to capacity for the construction 
of war vessels. Yet the shipbuilders of the 
Pacific Coast insist that they are really laying 
the foundation of a new industry and that 
their new shipyards, when the war is 


finished, will not again revert to their prime-. 


valcondition. Peace will find the mercantile 
navies of all nations depleted, and it will 
take many years and utilize all the ship- 
building facilities of the world to make good 
these losses. American shipyards, it is 
believed, have great advantages over those of 
other nations, even those of England and 
Germany. American manufacturers can 
now furnish steel at an even lower price than 
can their European competitors. American 
shipyards pay higher wages, it is true, but 
perhaps not higher than Europe, when the 
quality of the work is properly appraised. 
With the large orders already in hand and 
with the larger ones that will come with 
peace, American shipbuilders will gain an 
extensive experience in shipbuilding, will 
standardize their designs, as they are already 
doing, and thereby greatly reduce costs; they 
will learn to introduce new devices and labor- 
saving machinery as high wages have forced 
us to do in automobile manufacture, steel 
making, etc., and they will develop a large 
force of trained workers. This experience, 
joined to an unrivaled supply of cheap steel 
and other materials, may yet permanently 
restore what, sixty and seventy years ago, 
was one of the greatest of American indus- 
tries. This ambition, fortunately, has the 
force of the Administration at Washington 
behind it, as well as the money resources 
of a country as yet unharmed by the finan- 
cial strains of the war. 
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Sugar On a War Basis, Too 


E HAVE heardso muchof the Sugar 
W ras in recent years that most 

newspaper readers have probably 
had an idea that, in an international sense, 
it was a gigantic enterprise. Not until the 
European War, however, was American 
sugar an important commodity in the com- 
merce of the world. We made much sugar 
for the home market, it is true, but we sent 
comparatively little of it abroad. Rarely 
do statistics disclose such an abrupt disloca- 
tion in the world’s market of an essential 
article of trade. In 1913, which was the last 
peace year, American refiners exported only 
28,000 tons. In 1916, they sent abroad 
703,885 tons. The housewife who has been 
complaining of the steady increase in the 
price of sugar will find the explanation in 
these figures. The American Sugar Refining 
Company now joins the Bethlehem Steel 
Company and the farmers of the Mississippi 
Valley as a beneficiary from war contracts. 

We need a map to understand the pre- 
sent sugar situation. All that is necessary 
is an outline of Europe with the present 
western and eastern battle fronts indicated 
in black type. Between those boundaries 
lie Germany and Austria-Hungary, and 
here, up to August, 1914, one third of all the 
world’s sugar was produced. From this 
source England, France, and the rest of 
Europe obtained the larger part of their 
supply—a supply which is now discontinued. 
The Allies not only import large quantities 
of sugar from the United States, but they are 
buying on a large scale the raw product 
of Cuba. This island supplies American 
refiners with one half their raw sugar, conse- 
quently the Americans have to meet Euro- 
pean competition in this market. 

The situation is especially unfortunate in 
that pure sugar is one of our most stimulating 
foods. Here is a problem for the Food Com- 
mission. Every citizen can help solve it by 
refraining from hoarding unnecessarily large 
supplies of sugar. So many people have 
been buying it by the barrel that recently 
the stores in New York City have refused 
to sell more than ten pounds at a time to 
toonecustomer. By Government regulation 
of its export, and by private regulation of 
its consumption, the worst evils of a shortage 
can be avoided. 
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The Russian Revolution and Jewish 
. Immigration 


HE ramifications of the Russian 
Revolution have apparently no end. 
It affects American life in countless 
ways. The best-informed believe that it 
will not only check Jewish immigration to 
the United States but that the emancipation 
of the Jews, which is already assured, will 
cause thousands of Russian Jews, perhaps 
millions, to go back to Russia. Despite 
the infamous treatment that the Jews of 
Russia have experienced at the hands of 
the Russian autocracy, they still have the 
greatest affection for that country and look 
upon it as their fatherland. There is also a 
saying current among the Jews that Russia, 
except for its reactionary government, is 
the least anti-Semitic country in Europe. 
A decrease in Russian Jewish immigration 
would probably be welcome here, for it 
would make less acute the assimilation 
problem of the United States, the tendency 
of these people having been to settle as a 
mass in large cities, instead of distributing 
themselves throughout the country. This 
has strained our economic resources to the 
utmost. 

The new immigration law, which went 
into effect May 1st, assumes a new interest 
in view of the changed conditions in Russia. 
This excludes all alien immigrants more than 
sixteen years of age who cannot read some 
language. But it excepts certain classes 
exceptions that were inserted mainly in the 
interest of Russian Jews. Any immigrant 
who can show that he comes to the United 
States to escape religious and economic per- 
secution is admissible whether he can read or 
not. This is the motive that has impelled 
practically all the Russian Jewish immigra- 
tion of the last thirty years. Thus the 
new immigration law, had conditions re- 
mained intact, would have excluded practi- 
cally no immigrants such as congregate in’ 
large numbers on the East Side of New 
York. With the removal of all religious 
and economic disabilities in Russia as a 
result of the Russian revolution, this claim 
can no longer be made, and Russian Jews 
will now have to be able to read, like all 
other immigrants. 

Thus the Russian Revolution, which 
liberalizes Russian institutions with regard 
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to the Jews, will give them fair opportunity 
where they are now and will not force them 
upon us in undue numbers, and the literacy 
test will apply to them as well as to others, 
so that they will have at least to read some 
language when they come, which gives some 
ground for hope that they will learn English 
after they come here. 


Shorter Hours Mean More and 
Better Work 


HE cry now being raised that war 
preparations should not be taken as 


an excuse for abandoning much of the 
“social legislation” of recent years, espe- 
cially that concerning shorter hours of work, 
apparently has a solid basis. Judged purely 
from the standpoint of efficiency, the shorter 
hours probably mean more and better work. 
We shall get a larger output from the muni- 
tion factories, the canneries, the packing 
houses, and the farms if we insist on the 
observance of decent working hours. 

We must profit from all the mistakes 
made by England and her allies; let us 
profit from this one, also. Professor Kent, 
of the University of Bristol, recently com- 
missioned by the English Government to 
study the problem of fatigue, has just sub- 
mitted his report. He based it on observa- 
tions made of 2,000 men engaged in manu- 
facturing surgical supplies and 600 men and 
women making steel implements of war. 
His exhaustive report considers the problem 
from practically every point of view. 
Fatigue, in his definition, is diminished effi- 
ciency, and he studies it in its relation to 
overtime, to output, to rest periods, to 
lunches, to work undertaken before recovery 
from fatigue, and from many other points of 
view. The conclusions on the effect of a long 
working day seem fairly definite. Numerous 
statistics and illustrations are presented to 
show that long hours decrease the output, 
and that the greatest menace to factory 
efficiency is overtime. The net result was 
that shortening the working day one sixth 
increased the output 5 per cent., while 
dropping from a ten-hour day to an eight- 
hour day increased the product by 12 per 
cent. The explanation, says Professor Kent, 
is that when employees worked ten or twelve 
hours they loafed 10 per cent. of the time 
—they were listless, fatigued. Abused 


He also 
found that stopping overtime reduced con- 
siderably absences for illness. 

Thus it seems that patriotism, no less 
than humanity, demands suitable hours and 


nature insisted on recuperation. 


conditions of labor. The problem of utiliz- 
ing the plant is not overtime, but a changing 
of shifts. Machinery, fortunately, does not 
get fatigued. 


Thousands Not Protected by 
Compensation Acts 


OW rapidly social reforms make 
H progress in this country, despite 

our somewhat cumbersome mingling 
of state and federal authority, is illustrated 
in a publication just issued by the Depart- 
ment of Labor on compensation acts for 
injured employees. Americans have be- 
come so accustomed to this sytem that it is 
hard to realize that it dates practically from 
1904, when Massachusetts appointed the 
first commission to study the question. 
Now thirty-five states and territories have 
some form of employers’ liability. Ten of 
the states that have not yet adopted this 
reform are located in the South, others 
being the two Dakotas, Idaho, Utah, 
New Mexico, Delaware, and the District of 
Columbia. In all, 75 per cent. of American 
workmen are now protected by this new 
legislation. 

Yet the reform is far from complete. 
There are still large classes of laborers who 
receive no protection from this source. 
New Jersey and Hawaii apparently make 
the best showing, since their acts embrace 
go per cent. of all their workmen. Seven 
states cover 80 per cent.; nine take in less 
than 50, while one comes to the rescue of less 
than 20 per cent. The reason so many are 
left out in the cold is that the acts contain 
numerous exclusions and limitations. Nearly 
all exclude agricultural workers, domestic 
servants, and casual employees. Many 
specifically limit the benefits to certain 
employments described as extra-hazardous 
—though they are no more _ hazardous 
than others which are not specified.” 

Others limit the application of their acts 
to employers having a certain number of 
employees; thus a man who loses a leg cannot 
recover if he is one of only a dozen employees, 
while one similarly unfortunate gets an 
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award if his firm employs a hundred. The 
justice of such discrimination is not apparent. 
It is, therefore, encouraging to learn that, 
whereas no state, having passed a compensa- 
tion act, has ever repealed it, nearly all are 
considering plans for making their schemes 
more inclusive and more liberal. 


Southern Negroes Moving North 


HE level of Northern war wages, 
T which has already worked such havoc 

in the labor market and made the 
perennial American servant problem more 
acute even than usual, is now likewise affec- 
ing labor conditions in an unexpected 
quarter. Something like a migration of 
Southern Negroes has started for the North. 
South Carolina has a law which makes it a 
misdemeanor for any one to solicit labor to 
leave that state—a law which is now being 
vigorously enforced against the migrating 
Negro and in favor of Southern agriculture. 
The whole South now fears a shortage of 
agricultural labor at the precise time when 
it most sorely needs it. Mr. John IJhlder, 
secretary of the Philadelphia Housing Com- 
mission, reports that more than 200,000 
Negroes have already left their Southern 
homes for the Northern states, most of whom 
have located in the industrial centres and 
along the transportation lines of Pennsyl- 
vania, though Ohio, New York, and New 
England have likewise attracted a good 
number. 

Practically all these Negroes are leaving 
their ancestral headquarters with a single 
aim—the improvement of their economic 
condition. They represent a type of Negro 
new to the North; they are not the graduates 
of Tuskegee, Hampton, and other industrial 
institutions, but belong to the most ignorant 
and least disciplined classes of their race. 
As field laborers they have earned about ten 
or fifteen cents an hour; consequently, glow- 
ing stories that Northern employers stand 
ready to pay them thirty or forty, a sum 
that represents affluence in their eyes, are 
enticing them North in droves. 

This movement has obvious dangers to all 
concerned. It robs the South of needed 
labor, it gives the North a mass of ignorant 
unskilled men whom the Northern states 
cannot assimilate, and it promises many dis- 
illusionments and misfortunes for the Ne- 


groes. These men have always lived amid 
surroundings where food and lodging were 
cheap. But, in the North, food is so much 
harder to get, and rents, even in the squalid 
quarters to which the Negroes gravitate, 
are so expensive, that the increased wages 
rapidly melt away. These Southern Ne- 
groes come from states where prohibition is 
strictly enforced and where liquor is 
scarce into Northern industrial sections 
where this dangerous refreshment flows 
uninterruptedly. Again, the Negro is not 
resistant to many of the diseases, especially 
tuberculosis, that rage in the tenement 
sections of large Northern cities. Phil- 
adelphia, for example, reported great distress 
among its new Negro arrivals last winter, 
five hundred having died from sickness and 
privation. 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, a large 
migration of the Negroes might have a good 
effect in the South. A shortage of labor 
there, though it would cause losses now, 
would force Southern farmers to abandon 
their uneconomic “‘one-crop” system of grow- 
ing cotton and would compel them to adopt 
more scientific methods of cultivation and 
choose a wider variety of products, including 
foodstuffs and forage. And if the Negroes 
left in very large numbers their places would 
inevitably be taken by men of more progres- 
sive races. 


America’s Interest in Substantial 
Books 


EOPLE who (paradoxically) like to 
pP make themselves unhappy by. be- 
moaning the passage of those 
halcyon days before the general advent of 
the motor car and the motion picture, when 
reading was still a popular and widespread 
pastime, might find food for thought in a 
chart prepared by Mr. Fred E. Woodward, of 
Washington, D. C., showing the comparative 
book production of the year 1916 and of 1896 
—two decades previous. 

The most illuminating thing about the 
chart is that it shows the pessimists to be all 
wrong and that it gives pretty substantial 
evidence that we here in America are learning 
how to use books as well as to be entertained 
by them. Moreover, we are learning how 
to use them in many ways, both practical 
and cultural, in which we did not use them 
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before. It may be true that the automobile 
and the film star entertain us now where 
books used to. The point is that, in a man- 
ner of speaking, the capacity for frivolity 
which once went into fiction-reading now 
goes into other directions. But—and this is 
an important “but”—we are reading more 
serious books, more poetry, and more 
drama now than ever before. 

To be concrete, the chart referred to shows 
that in 1896, a year very rich in books and a 
year filled with large world events, by far the 
largest class of books we read was fiction— 
19.5 per cent. of the total production; while 
in the still better days of good old 1886 our 
sedate elders read 23.1 per cent. of fiction! 
On the other hand, in the unregenerate year 
of 1916, with every road crowded with auto- 
mobiles and every crossing glittering with 
mocion picture theatres, we read only 8.91 
per cent. fiction. 

Looking a little more closely at the chart, 
we see that the book production in the years 
1896-19:6 has kept pace with the rapid in- 
crease in the population. The total pro- 
duction of books for the year 1896 was 5,703, 
of which fiction numbered 1,114. The next 
largest class, which included collected works 
and essays, dropped clear’ back to 672, with 
law following third at 583, education fourth 
at 469. Religion and theology follow closely 
at 460. All other classes, including poetry, 
drama, sociology, history, biography and 
whatnot, were produced in surprisingly small 
numbers. 

Now compare these figures with frivolous 
1916, when gasolene was king and “Charlie” 
Chaplin his court jester. The total pro- 
duction of books was 10,445, with fiction at 
932 (8.91 per cent.). Thereafter follows a 
surprising figure, for the next largest class is 
poetry and drama, 860, sociology and econo- 
mics, 767, and so on, with large increases in 
sixteen other classifications of substantial 
non-fiction books, these including science, 
education, medicine, agriculture, law, and 
sociology. The year 1916 also saw a brand- 
new class of books, listing 94 titles on mili- 
tary and naval science. 

Comparing the chart, we see that the most 
striking increase in 1916 is in poetry and 
drama, giving another confirmation of the 
much discussed theory of a renaissance in 
poetry-reading. 

According to Mr. Woodward’s interpreta- 


tion of his statistics, the most remarkable 
thing in book production in the last ten 
years is the growth of the non-fiction class 
and the falling off of light fiction. For the 
last six years, he states, fiction has averaged 
about 10 per cent.—in other words, out of 
every 100 books published more than go of 
them were non-fiction. 


Fifty Years of Night Schools 


OSTON recently reached a_ semi- 
B centennial celebrating the movement 
which, in the estimation of her 
newspapers, has had the largest influence in 
welding her miscellaneous foreign population 
into a compact Americanism. April of this 
year marked the fiftieth anniversary of her 
evening schools—an educational movement 
in which most American cities have followed 
in her footsteps. Nearly 9,000 young men 
and women, and more mature adults, now 
receive night instruction in the elementary 
grades, in high school courses, and in 
industrial and technical work. Practically 
all these are immigrants or the children of 
immigrants, who in this way obtain their 
closest contact with American ideals and 
receive their first lessons in American 
citizenship. Quite properly, Boston regards 
her evening schools as her great melting-pot. 
Yet it was not until two years after the Civil 
War that Boston and other American cities 
regarded evening schools as a proper part 
of their educational system. At that time 
fifteen years represented the “working 
age”’; if the boy or girl had not learned the 
rudiments at that time, it was no concern of 
the Government to see that he or she ob- 
tained them. The first evening school thus 
represented a result of the unending struggle 
between progressivism and the god of things 
as they are. Private philanthropy, a few 
years before the Civil War, set up certain 
apologies for evening schools; not until 1868, 
however, did the public purse take over the 
responsibility. And then it did it most 
grudgingly. The city set aside the income 
from the city’s scales, $1,200, for this work, 
but refused to permit the use of regular 
school buildings. As late as 1876 Boston’s 
night schools held their sessions in chapels, 
bath houses, and rooms in the almshouse. 
At first they became the rendezvous of a 
rather turbulent crowd, the young men and 
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women evidently looking upon them as a 
lark. For the first few years, indeed, the 
night school problem was not one of instruc- 
tion, but of maintaining order. 

Yet the night schools made their way, for 
the simple reason that they performed an 
indispensable service. In the early ‘eighties 
the school buildings were made accessible. 
Later, in the face of violent opposition, a 
high school course was instituted, and then 
were established training and industrial 
night schools. The pioneers who established 
this innovation have won large dividends for 
America. The American people would just 
as willingly abolish the day sessions as their 
evening schools. 


“Big Sisters’ of Kansas City 


EW YORK and other cities have 
N their ‘Big Brothers’—associations 

formed of young men who re 
organized for the purpose of protecting 
street boys, and steering them away from 
the paths that inevitably lead to degrada- 
tion and crime. In Kansas City, Mo., 
500 young women have been banded to- 
gether, for the last two years, in an 
organization whose purpose it is to perform 
a similar service for girls. Like most large 
places, Kansas City, with its offices, its de- 
partment stores, and its miscellaneous busi- 
ness houses, attracts a large number of 
country girls, who come with high hopes of 
happiness and success. Most of these girls 
earn pitifully small wages, perhaps six or 
eight dollars a week, but this is not their 
greatest privation. Loneliness is the devil 
that chiefly preys upon their minds and 
frequently leads them to desperate courses. 
Of seventeen girls in one department store 
fifteen reported that, in their two years’ 
residence in Kansas City, they had never 
been invited into a Kansas City home or 
even into a Kansas City church. Invita- 
tions from chance acquaintances, usually of 
an undesirable character, to visit cheap 
moving picture houses and dance _ halls 
represented the extent of the hospitalities 
they had received. 

O. Henry has familiarized the world with 
the details, the temptations, the sorrows, 
and frequently the tragedies of such an 
existence. Noman would have sympathized 
more with the attempt which Kansas City 
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is now making to handle this problem. 
Fortunately, the Big Sisters organization has 
not made one mistake. Its membership is 
not composed of “society girls” whose 
tendency it might be to regard the enterprise 
as a fad and whose attitude would danger- 
ously verge on the patronizing. All the Big 
Sisters are themselves girls who earn their 
own living; they are simply older and more 
experienced than their charges, and they have 
themselves passed through the mill. They 
make it their business to seek out the 
younger strangers, as soon as they arrive 
in town, and make them feel that there are 
decent people who are interested in them. 
The Big Sisters have even established 
branches in the Missouri and Kansas towns 
from which most of their protégés come 
branches which inform them of expected 
arrivals, so that they can meet their young 
friends as soon as they reach the city. The 
Big Sisters help these girls in getting suitable 
living quarters, steer them in the direction of 
wholesome entertainment, frequently get 
them better jobs, protect them against the 
rapacity of employers and against even 
more dangerous enemies. Once a month 
the Big Sisters and their charges dine to- 
gether. 

It is doubtful whether increasing wages 
will solve the eternal problem of the unpro- 
tected girl in the large city; intimate, friendly 
association with their own kind, such as 
prevails in Kansas City, will accomplish 
far more than all the minimum wage laws in 
the world. A single episode illustrates what 
the Big Sisters can do. One of them, a short 
time ago, happened to overhear in a depart- 
ment store a stylishly dressed woman talk- 
ing to a young sales girl. “I hope you will 
come out to my house,” the woman was 
saying. “The last girl who came out to 
see me met a man worth $20,000 a year 
and married him, too. And you are so 
pretty.” 

The Big Sister immediately tackled that 
situation. She laid the case before the store 
management and also talked to the girl. 
This girl did not accept the invitation of her 
ingratiating friend, but found a new life 
under the direction of the Big Sisters. 
“TI would have gone to the house,” she 
said afterward, “if it hadn’t been for 
you. No one seemed to have any interest 
in me.” 
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The Triumph of Anti-Toxin 


a scientist as Emil Von Behring would 

have attracted world-wide attention. 
He is the second of her great medical dis- 
coverers whom Germany has lost recently, 
Dr. Paul Ehrlich having died almost 
unnoticed a few months ago. Both these 
men may be taken as exemplars of the 
old-fashioned Germany—not the Germany 
of destructiveness and Prussianism, but the 
Germany that has made real contributions 
to human welfare. There is a great contrast 
between the Germany of the pickelhaube and 
gas bombs and hand-grenades and liquid 
fire and the spirit represented by Von 
Behring, working patiently in his laboratory 
and discovering the means of protecting chil- 
dren against one of the most dreadful of all 
scourges—diphtheria. Though we are at 
war with Von Behring’s nation, there is no 
reason why we should not take time to 
acknowledge his great services to mankind. 
The last of the nations to withhold this 
tribute would be tolerant France, which, 
in 1895, gave him the prize of the Académie 
de Médicine. 

Millions who have never heard of Von 
Behring have heard of antitoxin, the great 
specific for diphtheria. Antitoxin was Von 
Behring’s life work and the discovery that 
gives his name immortality. Yet it was not 
all his work; this discovery, indeed, was a fine 
product of that internationalism in science 
that we may some day have in politics. 
The man who laid the basis of Von Behring’s 
work, as well as that of practically all the 
laboratories of to-day, was the greatest of all 
medical scientists, Louis Pasteur, the French- 
man. Pasteur not only demonstrated that 
communicable germs caused all contagious 
diseases but he outlined the one method 
by which they could be cured. The curative 
forces, he taught the world, lay in the body 
itself, in the serum, or the watery part of the 
blood. For every toxin, or poison, manu- 
factured within the body by a particular 
germ, Pasteur discovered, the body itself 
manufactured an antitoxin, or a substance 
that would destroy it—a discovery as great 
as that of gravitation or electricity. If 
the body did not produce these antitoxins 
in sufficient quantity to cure the disease, 
said Pasteur, the thing to do was to intro- 
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duce them in enormous quantities from an 
outside source, preferably the serum of an 
animal. In France, Pasteur’s own favorite 
pupil, Dr. Roux, in Germany, Von Behring, 
and the Japanese, Kitazato, started almost at 
the same time to apply this principle to 
diphtheria. All three men got the same 
encouraging results at almost the same time, 
so that it is somewhat difficult to fix the 
precise responsibility for the discovery. 
Most medical men, however, regard Von 
Behring’s work as having been the most 
complete. 

Von Behring’s death recalls many memor- 
ies of one of the most bitterly fought battles 
of medical science. Antitoxin, in its early 
days, suffered a sudden fall in popularity 
because its unskilful use unquestionably oc- 
casioned many deaths. Laboratory meth- 
ods, in 1894, were crude, compared to pres- 
ent conditions, and the injection of a 
horse’s serum into the human body some- 
times produced untoward results. Anti- 
toxin had its enemies and its friends; now, 
however, the victory is complete. Refined 
methods of production have abolished all its 
dangers, and the lowered death rate from 
diphtheria tells the rest. In New York, 
in the pre-antitoxin days, the diphtheria 
death rate was between 80 and 100 to the 
hundred thousand. Now it is only about 20. 
Thirty years ago there was no disease which 
the physician so dreaded; now it arouses 
little anxiety. 


Miracles in lowa 


OR the last two years the University 
} of Iowa, through its medical depart- 
ment, has furnished the Nation an 
illustration of university extension on a 
broad and humanitarian scale. In 1915, the 
legislature passed a law which required the 
medical staff to give its services free to all 
indigent children who were suffering from 
deformities which modern medical science 
could remedy. This law provides that the 
district or superior court, on the submission 
of competent evidence, can commit any 
child so afflicted to the University Hospital, 
where it remains until the cure is complete. 
As the University is a state institution, and 
as the salaries of its professors are paid by 
the state, these surgeons receive no com- 
pensation for treating deformed children, 
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although the state pays the hospital for the 
actual care of each child. In other words, 
the scheme represents an enlightened attempt 
to use to the utmost an existing plant and 
to make the University serve, with all its 
resources, the welfare of the people. 

The results, as recently reported, abun- 
dantly justify this experiment. In two 
years the hospital has received 877 children, 
suffering from all manner of deformities and 
deficiencies. The University has employed 
constantly one of the most experienced 
orthopedic surgeons in the country, as well 
as a skilled pediatrician and an expert brace- 
maker. If miracles consist in making the 
halt walk, in restoring the blind to sight, and 
in making whole numerous sufferers from 
ear, throat, and skin diseases who would 
otherwise have gone through life handi- 
capped, then the Iowa results have been 
miraculous. Children who had never seen 
a ray of light can now see perfectly. Mothers 
whose children were carried into the hospital 
have been overcome with emotion when, on 
a subsequent visit, these same children 
have rushed foot-whole across the room into 
their arms. lowa is so delighted—as the 
state may well be—that the legislature is 
now considering a bill to erect a special 
building for this work. Other states could 
follow its example with profit to the health 
of the Nation. 


An American Aristocracy 


PETITION recently filed with the 

A Department of the Interior disposes 
of the idea that America has no 
leisure class—no aristocracy which lives, 
year after year, upon the accumulation of 
ages and holds itself proudly aloof from its 
inferiors. Quite appropriately, our aris- 
tocracy is formed of the oldest American 
families—families that long antedate the 
Mayflower Pilgrims, the Knickerbocker 
Dutch, and the Virginia Cavaliers. Ap- 
propriately again, this aristocracy draws its 
wealth, not from sordid trade, from Wall 
Street speculation, or railroad manipulation 
—the bases upon which so much of American 
social preéminence rests—but from the land. 
The Osage Indians of Oklahoma have ap- 
pealed to Secretary Lane to lease more of 
their tribal lands in Oklahoma. Their plea 
is the one, common enough even among those 


Americans who are not so insistently called 
upon to maintain their social status, that 
they cannot live on their present income. 
The Osage lands, which are underlaid with 
wealth in the shape of gas and oil, yielded 
their feudatories $1,129,159 in 1916—and 
this was only one source of their income. At 
present every member of the tribe receives 
from $2,200 to $15,000 a year, a good fortune 
due solely to the fact that the lands set aside 
for them as a reservation have become es- 
sential to the business of the Standard Oil 
Company and other sordid enterprises 
located in the East. Only a small propor- 
tion of the lands have been leased; what the 
income of the Osage would be if a paternal 
Government permitted him to realize on his 
total wealth, no one can foresee. But, as 
the recent petition shows, several thousand 
dollars a year is not deemed sufficient to 
support this tribe in the luxury and idleness 
to which it has become accustomed. The 
quarterly days at the agency at Pawhuska 
give a highly colored picture of modern red- 
skin prosperity. Time was when the ragged 
Osage left his tepee, slouched up to the 
agency doors, got his rations and a little 
cash, and promptly dissipated them at the 
nearest saloon. That time has_ passed. 
Now the Osage, frequently accompanied by 
his gaily accoutred wife—‘“‘squaw”’ is a term 
that is no longer appropriate—honks up to 
the agency in his automobile. And _ this 
automobile is not a flivver,but usually a soft- 
cushioned touring car. Instead of handing 
out a few blankets and rations, the Indian 
agent solemnly presents each Indian with 
a check. The home of the Osage to-day 
reflects this leisured prosperity. His taste 
goes to leather chairs and hardwood floors. 
Next to the automobile,the besetting passion 
of the Osage to-day is the phonograph, by 
means of which he is rapidly becoming 
acquainted with Caruso, Geraldine Farrar, 
and the most entrancing melodies of the 
latest Broadway musical shows. The prohi- 
bition laws have deprived him of the favorite 
dissipation of the old tepee days. 

There is at present a movement under 
way to take all Indians out of tutelage; so 
possibly the Osages may obtain their re- 
quest. Unless this succeeds, the Osage 
will have to worry along on $2,000 or 
$3,000, or $5,000 or $15,000 a year until 
1931, when his tribe becomes legally of age, 
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passes out of the protection of the Govern- 
ment, and comes into possession of all its 
lands. As the Osage nation is steadily 
decreasing in numbers, the wealth of each 
member, when that happy day arrives, will 
be very great. 


Irrigation and Reclamation in 
New England 


HE mention of irrigation calls to 
7 mind an immense waste of desert 

lands in the West, huge reservoirs 
holding billions of gallons of stored-up 
water, the lonely reclamation farm, and 
bumper crops of alfalfa, Yakima apples, 
barley, and Kaffir corn. The Reclamation 
Service in Washington, with the 800,000 
acres and 20,000 farms already restored to 
cultivation, makes a particularly strong 
appeal now, when the whole world is crying 
for American food. Yet the East, as well 
as the West, has its reclamation problems. 
Massachusetts, like California, has its ir- 
rigated farms, and the Massachusetts farmers 
are now appealing to the General Court to 
extend this service. Scientists have esti- 
mated that 150,000 acres of the richest soil 
are going to waste in this one New England 
state—one fifth as much as the Government 
has already restored to usefulness through 
the Reclamation Service. 

In the main, however, the reclamation 
problem in the East is the exact reverse of 
that in the West. In Arizona and the 
Dakotas the difficulty is too little water, 
whereas in New England the difficulty is too 
much. In the West the engineers have to take 
water to the desert and in the East they 
have to drain it off. Massachusetts “rem- 
nant” land, much of it located near large 
cities where it can be profitably cultivated 
with garden truck, is bog, upland swamp, 
and meadow. A system of water control 
would bring under cultivation 10,000 acres 
of the finest arable country along the Con- 
cord and Sudbury rivers, while the county 
of Plymouth, according to asurvey made by 
the Federal Department of Agriculture, 
contains 22,000 acres which are now useless 
swamp, but which, under proper control, 
would yield a large income to market gar- 
deners. Yet the whole problem in Massa- 
chusetts is not one of drainage, for here many 
farmers practise irrigation, though in a form 


different from that which prevails in the 
West, a form much more expensive, and prac- 
ticable only under specialized conditions of 
crop and market. They use, not the open 
ditch of the West, which is not successful 
in the New England climate, but the over- 
head sprinkling system. Practically all these 
irrigated farms are located near cities and 
towns that possess water systems, and it is 
unnecessary that the Federal Government 
build gigantic reservoirs. Irrigation here 
is merely a matter of turning on the tap, 
though in more remote sections the farmers 
are constructing reservoirs. 


What is an Optometrist? 


EVERAL practitioners of optometry 

and several societies of optometrists 

have written to the WorLp’s Work 
to say that they feel an injustice was done 
them in the article, ““What About Your 
Eyes,” published in the magazine’s issue for 
April. To the extent to which they, and 
other readers, may have got the impression 
(not intended to be conveyed by either 
author or editors) that optometrists were not 
engaged in a useful profession, the WorLD’s 
Work agrees that injustice was done. 

But this qualification should be carefully 
explained and understood. Optometrists 
are not to be classed with opticians or with 
dealers in optical goods who merely “fit 
glasses.” Optometrists do belong to a pro- 
fession; they are required to make a scienti- 
fic study of optics; they are licensed to 
practise by legally constituted state boards 
of examiners. 

The distinction between an optometrist 


‘and an oculist is this: An optometrist is 


scientifically trained to know the eye as a 
mechanical instrument, to test the eye for 
mechanical defects, and to give glasses which 
correct the errors of vision due to these me- 
chanical defects. The oculist is scientifi- 
cally trained to know the eye as an organ of 
the body, both in itself and as related in 
function to the other organs, to test the eye 
both for mechanical defects and for diseased 
conditions, and both to give glasses which 
correct errors of vision due to mechanical 
defects and to prescribe medical or surgical 
treatment for a diseased condition of the eye 
alone or for the other bodily conditions which 
may affect the eye. 
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Mr. Higginson on Bonds 


As many troubles with the eyes arise from. 


diseased affections’of the body and are not 
local to the eye itself nor mechanical in 
origin, the soundness of the advice given in 
the article becomes apparent. That advice 
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was, see an oculist. But sometimes an 
oculist is not available. Then see an opto- 
metrist, who is as well trained as any one 
can be, even an ocvist, to ascertain and 
correct the mechanical defects of the eye. 


MR. H.L. HIGGINSON ON BONDS 


[Every month the Wortv’s Work publishes in this part of the magazine an article on invest- 


ments and the lessons to be drawn therefrom.] 


R. H. L. HIGGINSON is a member 
M of the firm of Lee, Higginson & Co., 
which for seventy years has been 
buying and selling securities for investors. 
Like other such firms it relies on trained ex- 
perts who carefully examine and report on 
the securities offered by the house. Mr. 
Higginson has the banker’s well-trained view 
in regard to investments. Concerning the 
choice of securities for investment, he says: 
“The chief thing to ask an investor is: 
‘Do you want the best security, or a security 
that is good enough, or a speculative security, 
or a security of an enterprise which has pros- 
pects for future growth?’ 

“This goes to the bottom of the correct in- 
vestment. A security suitable for the surplus 
income of a business man who wishes invest- 
ments might be too speculative for a woman 
to buy or for a man who is dependent on the 
income from his investment. Such people 
should not risk losing a part of their princi- 
pal, and must be satisfied with a smaller 
yield on their investments than can be se- 
cured by a man who can risk something. 
This statement is so trite as to call for an 
apology if it were not that in nearly every 
corporate failure men and women who could 
not afford to lose money have been caught. 
This class of people is the food for the pro- 
moter with his get-rich-quick scheme. 

“An investment in good bonds or mort- 
gages is best adapted to the needs of most 
people, for bonds, as a rule, are safer than 
stocks. 

“At this moment another good reason for 
buying bonds exists, namely: that we can 
best help to do our share in this war by draw- 
ing out the small hidden sums of money. It 
's our duty to mobilize our wealth for this 
purpose. The working man or woman who 


invests $500 in bonds is performing a pa- 
triotic service, and the broker who gets them 
to buy bonds is also performing a patriotic 
duty. This $500 or $200 or less, directed in 
investment channels, and multiplied by a 
million such investments, will go a long way 
toward financing our share of the war. It is 
the patriotic duty of every Tom, Dick, and 
Harry to buy bonds. To meet the demand, 
it would be well to have bonds of $100 or even 
smaller size. 

“Our duty to help finance the war leads to 
a consideration of the great investment op- 
portunity which the war has presented to the 
United States. It has converted us from a 
debtor to a creditor nation. We have bought 
back about $2,000,000,000 of our own se- 
curities from abroad and have lent about 
$2,500,000,000 to foreign countries by pur- 
chasing their obligations. And all the money 
that we have paid for our own and these 
foreign securities has remained right here 
in this country to pay for supplies that 
other nations have had to buy from us. In 
addition we have received more than 
$1,000,000,000 of gold since the war started, 
to balance our international account. 

“All this has made us the richest and most 
prosperous country in the world, and such a 
condition is ideal for the initiation of a nation- 
wide campaign to encourage investing in 
securities, if connected with it is some de- 
velopment to encourage economy and saving. 
Our entrance into the war and the serious 
food situation throughout the world should 
furnish this incentive. And the offering of 
our own government bonds in_ record 
amounts should afford the best medium for 
starting many people on the path that leads 
to financial independence—where ‘thrift’ 
and ‘sound investment’ are guideposts. 

















WAR WORK FOR AMERICAN WOMEN 


How They Can Serve Their Country Most Effectively—Increasing the 


Production of Food and Economizing In 


Its Consumption 


Their First Duty—Other Helpful Things They Can Do 


response everywhere given by women 

in the United States to our entrance 
into the war. The Government offices at 
Washington have been fairly overwhelmed 
with offers of service from women’s organi- 
zations and from individual women. In- 
deed, the volume of offers and the insistence 
upon immediate service has proved embar- 
rassing. It has been easier to tell the ladies 
what they could not do than what they could 
do. The demands upon the women in the 
United States will not be as great nor of the 
same character as those that have been made 
upon the women of Europe. Women there 
have done men’s work because of the short- 
ageofmen. However great the extent of our 
‘participation in the war, our man-power is so 
enormous that it is hardly possible that 
women will be called upon in great numbers 
to do industrial work to which they have not 
been accustomed and for which they are 
essentially unfitted. There will be war work 
for women to do, but it will not consist in 
putting on trousers or an unbecoming uni- 
form and trying to do something that a man 
can do better. Men who engage in unpro- 
ductive employments, such as domestic 
service or in gardening, can be released for 
military service and women can take their 
places. The war would have to continue 
some years before women would be called 
upon to go into industrial plants to release 
men to join the colors. 

What effective war work can a woman do? 
Above all she can heed Tennyson’s injunc- 
tion: “‘Come into the garden, Maude.” 

What the United States needs now above 
all other things as its enters the war, and 
what our allies in Europe need, is an in- 
creased food supply. There are just two 
ways of increasing the food supply: consum- 
ing less and producing more. The measure of 
consumption is almost solely in women’s 
hands; and they can take a large part in pro- 
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- cution of the war. 


duction. Secretary Houston, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, says: “‘ The housekeepers 
of the Nation control 80 per cent. of the food 
expenditures of the Nation. In eliminating 
waste they may perform a distinct service. 
All women can serve the Government in con- 
serving and utilizing to the best advantage 
existing food supplies. At this juncture no 
service that women can perform is more im- 
portant or more necessary.” Experts in the 
Department of Agriculture have reported to 
Secretary Houston that the annual waste in 
foodstuffs in the United States due to bad 
cooking and to rutting too much on the 
table is approximately $700,000,000. 

The Council of National Defense has ap- 
pointed a committee to organize women for 
participation in the Government’s food pro- 
duction and conservation plans. This 
committee has been named to advise the 
Council how the assistance of the women of 
America may be made available in the prose- 
If you have any sugges- 
tions about women’s work in the war, you 
cannot do better than send it to one of the 
membersof this committee: Dr. Anna Howard 
Shaw, Moylan, Pa.; Mrs. Philip N. Moore, of 
St. Louis, president of the National Council 
of Women; Mrs. Josiah E. Cowles, of Los 
Angeles, president of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs; Miss Maude Wetmore, 
of Providence, R.I., chairman of the National 
League for Women’s Service; Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, president of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Organization; 
Mrs. Antoinette Funk, of Illinois; Mrs. 
Stanley McCormick, of Boston; Mrs. Joseph 
R. Lamar, of Washington, D. C., president of 
the National Society of Colonial Dames; 
Miss Ida M. Tarbell, of New York, publicist 
and writer. 

Mr. Carl Vrooman, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, gives this specific advice to 
women who seek to help: 

“Individual preparedness in cities should 
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take form this spring in the planting of hun- 
dreds of thousands of door-yard gardens, 
where before there was only sod or bare 
earth. In the country it should take the form 
of more intensive cultivation, even of a 
measure of training on the part of women and 
girls that they may be prepared to ride the 
sulky plow or the binder if the worst comes. 
Everywhere it should take the form of 
scrupulous care in the production, use, and 
conservation of foods. The nation whose 
homes are assured an abundant supply of 
vegetables in summer and home-dried and 
home-canned fruits and vegetables in winter 
has already taken a long stride toward the 
establishment of a sound policy of food pre- 
paredness. 

“The commissariat of a modern army 
should be an example to every American 
housewife. In the army the ration is well 
balanced; the cheapest nutritious and pal- 
atable foods are purchased ; and the most 
economical means of preparing them are 
used. 

“It is a patriotic duty at this time and all 
the time, whether there is war or peace, for 
every American woman, rich or poor, to keep 
her home ‘prepared.’ Home preparedness 
means substitution of cheap dishes for costly 
foods when practical, elimination of waste, 
and scientifically balanced rations. 

“There are two great groups of food that 
enter into a balanced human ration—the pro- 
tein group, like meat, eggs, and beans, and 
the starch group, such as potatoes, rice, 
cereals, and bread. The protein foods, as a 
rule, are more expensive than the starchy 
foods. Some protein foods, however, are 
cheap. The prime factor in economy in foods 
is the choice of protein foods that are at the 
same time cheap and palatable. 


THE NEED FOR WOMEN FARMERS 


“Can we enlist a million American women 
to do men’s work this summer on the farms? 

“I ask this question because it is possible 
that this summer the United States may be 
in as great need of farm laborers as of soldiers 
or munition makers. But whether the 
actual opportunity comes this year or not, 
preparedness of the individual for war or for 
peace demands that American farm women 
be ready for every possible emergency. 

“It is well within the bounds of probability 
that the available farm labor of the United 


States will be materially reduced by the 
calling of many men to other and more 
hazardous duties than sowing and reaping. 

“It is physically possible for the farm 
women of America to aid our economic pre- 
paredness in the event that a war summons 
an immense army to the colors. To handle 
modern farm implements is not necessarily 
beyond a woman’s strength. With a good 
team and a riding cultivator equipped with a 
sun umbrella, plowing corn is more pleasant 
than washing. The spring seat of a binder 
compares favorably with the comfort of a 
piano stool. Few household duties are more 
fun than riding a hay rake. Even plowing 
with a sulky plow is not too heavy a strain 
for some American women. 

“Every farm girl and woman should pro- 
ceed at once to master the elements of prac- 
tical scientific farming. The Department 
of Agriculture has issued a concise, simple, 
practical primer of scientific agriculture for 
the Middle West—Farmer’s Bulletin No. 704 
—which can be obtained through Congress- 
men or directly from the Department of 
Agriculture. Similar bulletins for other re- 
gions are now under preparation. 

“Every farm girl and woman, moreover, 
should, by all means, take a hand in actual 
farm operations, so as to handle tractors, 
horses, and farm implements readily and 
skilfully. Those who do so will not have to 
prepare after the fighting has begun to do 
their ‘bit’ for their country in time of danger. 
They will know how to plant, cultivate, and 
harvest the crops essential to our national 
welfare when saving them depends upon the 
service of the women in the field. 

“Without going beyond their own door- 
yards, millions of American women can 
render real service to the Nation this sum- 
mer, as real as that rendered by the soldier 
on the field of battle. They can each do this 
by merely planting and caring for a home 
garden. 

“‘A million or more gardens planted in our 
cities and suburbs this spring would mean a 
national saving of possibly $50,000,000, 
a sum as large as that which President 
McKinley was given by Congress for the 
prosecution of the Spanish-American War. 
Growing vegetables for home consumption 
in these gardens would relieve the railroads 
of the necessity of carrying millions of 
pounds of bulky freight, thus releasing 
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thousands of cars and engines for hauling 
men and munitions. 

“‘Radishes, onions, lettuce, beets, beans, 
peas, tomatoes, lima beans, spinach, and 
numerous other easily cultivated vegetables 
can be raised in the back yard, provided the 
soil is fertile and intelligence is employed in 
the process. There is no reason in the world 
why literally millions of new back-yard gar- 
dens should not be planted and supply mil- 
lions of families with good, cheap, nutritious 
foods all this summer. 

“The hitherto wasted resource of this 
door-yard land should be utilized at once. It 
is no more work for a woman to attend a 
vegetable garden than it is to attend a flower 
garden or house plants. At present it is 
more patriotic to subordinate flowers to 
food.” 

In every state and virtually in every 
county of the United States there are resi- 
dent agents of the Department of Agricul- 
ture or of the state agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations. These men will tell any 
woman who applies to them how to plant a 
garden and what to plant or will give her in- 
struction in how to prepare food to avoid 
waste. Any woman who this summer in- 
creases the available supply of food will be 
doing the most effective possible war work 
and performing a service of pressing and im- 
mediate necessity. Our first contribution to 
our allies will be supplies. 

Mrs. Matthew T. Scott summed up the 
present duty of women last month at the 
meeting of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution in Washington when she said: 
“Stop passing resolutions and go home 
and plant something.” It was good advice. 
The Department of Agriculture issues 
hundreds of publications, answering in 
compact, authoritative form every possible 
inquiry about the production, the conserva- 
tion, and the preparation for the table of 
foodstuffs. They will be sent free on request 
to any woman who wants to equip herself to 
participate in the imperative, nation-wide 
effort to increase the food supply. 


LOSS IN WASTE PAPER 


The waste paper loss in the United States 
is enormous. The Women’s Economic 
League in New York City recently started on 
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a campaign to collect waste paper from pri- 
vate and office buildings throughout the 
city. They have the use of a warehouse in 
which the paper is stored and then sold to 
junkmen and the proceeds given to the Red 
Cross or other work. The scheme has been 
worked out with surprising results in Ottawa 
and other Canadian cities. It is a form of 
saving which seems peculiarly adapted to 
women and girls. The plan has been tried in 
Washington among the school children with 
the result that thousands of pounds of old 
papers have beeen saved and sold to put to 
further use. This is effective war work that a 
woman can do. 


RED CROSS WORK 


Most women’s minds turn naturally to 
nursing and Red Cross work in war time. 
War nursing has become a highly organized 
technical profession. There is no place in it 
for the amateur. To be a Red Cross nurse 
these days a woman must have undergone a 
thorough course of preparation and study. 
A woman, of course, can make bandages and 
sheets and pillow cases and all that sort of 
thing for use in hospitals, but before she tries 
making them she had better consult the local 
Red Cross chapter or the Red Cross head- 
quarters at Washington and learn exactly 
what to make and how to make it, or all her 
labor may go for nothing. Red Cross hos- 
pital supplies have been standardized. 
Women other than nurses who desire to 
volunteer for Red Cross work may enroll 
themselves to do such work as sewing, mend- 
ing, linen room work, preparation of surgical 
supplies, general supply room service, pack- 
ing, shipping, laundry service, diet kitchen, 
cooking, housekeeping, cleaning, interpreting, 
clerical service, stenography, accounting, 
massage, and for motor service either by con- 
tribution of motor with chauffeur or with 
personal service as chauffeur. Efficiency 
counts for more than sentiment. The desire 
to serve must be supported by the capacity 
to serve. 

For most of the women of the United 
States the opportunity to serve will come by 
saving and by home service in their gardens 
and kitchens and by releasing men who are 
doing work that women can do and that 
should be done by women. 
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Washington in War Time 


ASHINGTON in war time is still its 

\W usual leisurely self, only now every 

day looks like Washington’s Birth- 

day. The crowds in the hotels and groups 

of women with badges suggest a convention. 
(he flags everywhere betoken a holiday. 

Except for these manifestations there are 
few signs of war. If you try to walk into 
the State, War, and Navy building, you will 
find that you will have to tell whom you wish 
to see and state that your business is official, 
but this being done you will be given a pass 
and a Negro trooper will lead you to the room 
where you should go. When you leave you 
are without guidance. These trooper guides 
wore the only uniforms in sight around the 
War Department a month after war was 
declared. 

Yet the appearance is somewhat deceptive. 
Work is going on and going on so quietly 
that even when a revolutionary accomplish- 
ment is printed in the papers it goes almost 
unnoticed. For example, in April one day 
the papers printed a story about fifty railroad 
presidents meeting in Washington and mobil- 
izing the railroads of the country for war 
service. Nobody paid much attention to this. 
Probably it was the word “mobilizing” that 
deprived the notice of attention, for in three 
years this word, hitherto outside the news- 
paper’s vocabulary, has come to cover every- 
thing from creating an army of 2,000,000 men 
down to the meeting of two loafers on a street 
corner. In any case the action of these rail- 
toad presidents was not generally understood. 
It is worth while rehearsing because it is a 
fair picture of the possibilities of efficient 
action in a democracy. 

What actually happened was something 
like this: There was an increasing demand 
that the freight congestion be lessened, and as 
the other nations at war had railroad dictators 
it seemed the thing to do for us to have one 
also. Mr. Daniel Willard, of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, being the transportation expert of 
the Advisory Commission of the Council of 
National Defense, seemed the logical candi- 
date for the dictatorship. There is no ques- 
tion that this task was rapidly bearing down 


upon him, and there is no question, also, that 
99 per cent. of the public would have been 
glad to see him in the position. And the 
appointment of Mr. Willard as railroad 
dictator would have helped mightily to make 
things sound as if we were at war. However, 
Mr. Willard knew more about the railroad 
situation than the 99 per cent. of the public, 
and one Saturday afternoon just before the 
dictatorship descended on him he telegraphed, 
asking all the railroad presidents in the 
United States to meet in Washington on the 
following Wednesday. About fifty of them 
turned up. Mr. Willard explained that for 
war measures it was necessary to run the 
entire 263,547 miles of railroads in the country 
as a single unit, and suggested that they agree 
to do this and also appoint a committee to 
carry it out. It was agreed immediately and 
unanimously. It sounds simple and obvious, 
but it is neither. For example, Mr. Trum- 
bull, of the Chesapeake & Ohio, under this 
agreement must stand ready upon command 
of the committee to move coal, or tin.for cans 
for tomatoes, or seed potatoes, or anything 
they tell him in preference to other freight 
not so essential for war purposes but perhaps 
more profitable to his road. This is not only 
directly contrary to federal statutes against 
discriminating service but it would also be 
against the pecuniary interest of the stock- 
holders of the road. Generally speaking, the 
arrangement is all illegal. Despite its il- 
legality it is accepted by railroads, by such 
stockholders as know of it, by the Govern- 
ment, and by the public. And it is highly 
efficient. Without disturbing a single official 
on any railroad and with no red tape or 
formality, a complete system of war transpor- 
tation is arranged. 

This is the way it works: A can manufac- 
turer telegraphs the Secretary of Commerce 
or the Council of National Defense that his 
tin is not coming through and that conse- 
quently he will be late with cans for preserving 
food—and “late” is the same as “never” in 
that situation. ; 

The telegram is sent right over to the office 
of Mr. Fairfax Harrison, who is the chairman 
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of the railroads’ committee. Within an hour 
he has telegraphed the railroad in question 
that the tin is preferred freight and that it 
must be moved. Some one’s pianos, talking 
machines, and bricks for a garage are pushed 
aside and the tin rolls merrily on, so that the 
cans will be ready when the peas and tomatoes 
are ripe. As a matter of fact, the first freight 
announced as preferred was iron ore. 

Moreover, under the agreement, if it be- 
comes necessary the committee can ask one 
railroad to turn over coal or locomotives to 
another, or in fact to do anything that will 
help the cause along. Now this is efficient de- 
mocracy, operating without the cumbersome 
rules or red tape which accompany almost all 
bureaucratic efforts. It is extremely doubt- 
ful if any railroad dictator’s office abroad has 
more railroad brains in it than the committee 
made up of: 


Fairfax Harrison, of the Southern Railway, 

Howard Elliott, of the New York, New 
Haven, & Hartford Railroad, 

Samuel Rea, of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 

Hale Holden, of the Chicago, Burlington, & 
Quincy Railroad, 

Julius Kruttschnitt, of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, 

Daniel Willard, of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, ex-officio as member of the 
Council of National Defense, and 

A member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


And they have under them an undisturbed 
machine for carrying out their orders. They 
have not imposed any new officer on any rail- 
road nor done anything that might upset 
the efficient operation of the roads even 
temporarily. But they have devised a system 
to allow the roads to carry the freight that 
should be carried and leave the freight that 
should be left. 


SHIPS FOR TRANSATLANTIC SERVICE 


Now the effects of this are continuously 
growing. A few days after the railroad com- 
mittee had taken charge of the railroads the 
French Ambassador got into communication 
with the Council of National Defense. He 
was trying to find ships to carry freight to 
France that was piling up on the seaboard. 
He had been to see various people and was 
finally referred to them. This was somewhat 
outside their immediate province, but as 
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nothing affecting the war is outside the pyo- 
vince of the Council of National Defense and 
its Advisory Council the matter was taken up. 

The German ships and the Austrian ships 
in our harbors offered no immediate remedy. 
Then the ships in the coastwise trade came 
up for consideration. They had not gone 
into the foreign trade before because there 
was a very pressing coastal trade that paid 
them big freights and which the railroads 
could not handle. The immediate and con- 
crete result was a long-distance telephone to 
Mr. H. H. Raymond, president of the Clyde 
Steamship Line in New York, who is likewise 
president of the Coastwise Shipping Associa- 
tion. Mr. Raymond journeyed down to 
Washington. Before half an hour of discus- 
sion had elapsed he was pointing out ways of 
changing schedules so that the ships good for 
Transatlantic service could go into that 
service and other ships take their places, 
assisted by rail transportation. The crux of 
the whole matter being, of course, that the 
railroads, with their new power to discrimin- 
ate, will be able to move the freight that has 
heretofore been carried by coastwise vessels. 
A few days later a committee to get coastwise 
steamers into the Transatlantic service was 
announced including Mr. William Denman, 
chairman of the Shipping Board, Mr. Ray- 
mond, Mr. P. A. S. Franklin, president of the 
International Mercantile Marine, Mr. Eugene 
T. Chamberlain, commissioner of the Bureau 
of Navigation, Mr. D. T. Worden, of the 
foreign shipping department of the Standard 
Oil Company, Mr. L. H. Shearman, of W. R. 
Grace & Company, Mr. A. H. Bull, and Mr. 
Frank C. Munson. 

These are simple stories wnich indicate 
how things can happen effectively in a democ- 
racy. They do not pretend to tell the whole 
story because the actual happenings are more 
complicated. Many influences and many 
men always converge toward such accomplish- 
ments. The credit seldom belongs to one 
individual and often much belongs to people 
who do not appear in the simple account of 
events. 

But this whole railroad episode is an inter- 
esting picture of effective democracy at war, 
a veritable rising of private ability and help- 
fulness to national service, for it must be 
borne in mind that not a single man mentioned 
in these episodes is paid a penny by the 
Government for his services except the Com- 
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missioner of Navigation, and all but he will 
lose profits by turning their time, their rail- 
roads, or the ships to the Government’s 
needs. 


BARGAINS—MINUS “WAR PROFITS” 


In another field there is a similar interesting 
record. In normal times, before being ap- 
pointed a member of the Advisory Commis- 
sion of the Council of National Defense, Mr. 
8. M. Baruch was a Wall Street speculator 

-the embodiment of all the evils against 
which countless campaign orators have in- 
veighed. His profession has regularly been 
looked upon as preying upon the profits of 
the innocent public. The public now has 
the spectacle of Mr. Baruch making bargains 
with the copper producers to supply the 
Government with copper at half the normal 
price. This bargain does not seem to have 
stuck, but ‘Mr. Baruch also started negotia- 
tions with the steel people that Secretary 
Daniels took over, by which the Government 
will save approximately $18,000,000 on steel 
purchased during the coming year, and Mr. 
Baruch made an even better bargain for the 
Government for the purchase of platinum 
than he did for the purchase of copper— 
getting the platinum at about one third the 
market price. 

These are, of course, new activities for 
Washington, and new personalities. The 
president of Sears, Roebuck & Company, 
Mr. Julius Rosenwald, and a good-sized force 
drawn from his office in Chicago are down in 
Washington making arrangements to buy 
cotton, wool, shoes, etc., for the Government 
at cost plus a profit running from 5 to 15 per 
cent., depending on the kind and amount of 
the purchase. And the cotton, wool, shoes, 
and other trades are banding together and 
creating selling agencies and committees to 
fix prices in the whole trade so as to sell to 
the Government in a manner that violates 
every letter of the Sherman -Act. 

There is some friction in all these new 
activities, as is natural, but so far surprisingly 
little. Some of the regular departments of the 
Government as well as these new govern- 
mental agencies present interesting spectacles. 
Take the Department of Agriculture, for 
example. What kind of an organization has 
it built up to meet the present needs? The 
answer is that it has not had to build new 
machinery much more than the railroads had 


to build up a new organization. It was, in 
large measure, already in existence. It has 
adopted a war policy and turned its already 
existing agencies to carry it out, just as was 
done in the transportation field. 

There is one fundamental question which 
the Department of Agriculture faced which 
does not appear on the surface at first. It 
has, up till now, never urged farmers to in- 
crease or decrease their crops. It has showed 
them how to increase, and how to improve 
methods, but it has not tried to increase or 
decrease total production or to interfere with 
prices. That rests with the individual judg- 
ment of the farmer. It often happens that 
a very large crop brings to the farmer actually 
less money than a smaller crop. 


TACKLING THE PROBLEM OF FOOD PRODUCTION 


But now that we are facing a food shortage 
the Department has broken all precedent 
and urged every one to grow more and waste 
less. What if the food production is so large 
as to bring prices below the present high cost 
of production? It is not likely, but in such a 
case obviously if the Government has practi- 
cally ordered every one to raise all he can the 
Government is morally bound to guarantee 
at least a minimum price that will mean cost 
plus some profit. Whether a fixed minimum 
price is theoretically wise or not, the Govern- 
ment is morally bound to see that the pro- 
ducer gets it if it substitutes its judgment for 
his concerning his production. And if the 
producer is guaranteed a minimum price, 
the consumer whose taxes would have to 
make good the guarantee is morally due a 
maximum price as a guarantee on his side. 
Maximum and minimum price-fixing may 
not be any more legal than discriminating 
railroad facilities, but it inevitably follows 
any governmental interference with the 
amount of foodstuffs produced by the farms. 
Nor does governmental interference with 
prices (as the corollary of interference with 
production) necessarily mean a vast organiza- 


- tion of petty officials inspecting everything on 


the German system. There is another way of 
doing it. Wheat, for example, practically 
all passes through elevators. If extreme 
measures became necessary the Government 
could take it over at the elevators and pay 
for it and sell it at such prices as it deemed 
wise. This is practically what happened 
in Belgium. The Commission for Relief in 
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Belgium bought wheat in the markets of the 
world and sold it in Belgium, and bread was 
cheaper in Belgium than in this country 
where the wheat came from, or in England 
through whose ports it passed, or in Germany 
where the most minute system of regulations 
and tickets was watched over by thousands of 
inspectors of every kind. But the question 
of production is the first thing. 

On the 6th of April Congress decided that 
the United States was in a state of war. On 
the oth of that month there assembled in St. 
Louis an agricultural conference presided over 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. There were 
thirty-two states represented, and at a 
similar conference held four days later at 
Berkeley, Calif. there were seven states 
represented. At one conference or the other, 
all states except the following were repre- 
sented: Connecticut, Florida, Maine, Mary- 
land, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, Rhode Island, and South Carolina. 
At these meetings the already existing forces 
in the agricultural field were organized for the 
work in hand. 

A State Food Production and Conservation 
Board was formed in each state. It is made 
up of representatives of the state departments 
of agriculture, the agricultural colleges which 
receive subsidies from the Federal Govern- 
ment, and members of the farmers’ organiza- 
tions or other private persons who could be 
useful. In each county, township, or urban 
district a local board made up of county 
demonstration agents, local farm organiza- 
tion officers, etc., will work under the state 
boards. 

The machinery is fairly simple. The De- 
partment of Agriculture controls not only the 
17,000 workers of the Federal Department, 
but many thousands of trained workers in the 
agricultural colleges and state agricultural 
boards, and innumerable useful and influential 
men of the farmers’ societies, farm papers, 
etc. All these interests are tied into the one 
scheme by membership both on the state 
boards and on the county boards. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, who is at the 
end of this organization for producing and 
saving food, is a member of the Council of 
National Defense, so that he knows the war 
policies of the other departments of the 
Government and can make his _ policies 
synchronous with them. Moreover, he has 
the benefit and experience of Mr. Hoover, who 


is the head of the food committee of the 
Advisory Commission of the Council of 
National Defense. 

Organization is not a very dramatic thing, 
but it usually precedes any successful drama 
in the conduct of war, and its absence almost 
always produces tragedy. 

There is no insurance, of course, either in 
the railroad field or in agriculture, that the 
policies chosen will be perfect, but it is 
reasonably certain that the machinery is 
ready to put into practice whatever meas- 
ures are decided on and that it is suf- 
ficiently flexible machinery to change from 
one measure to another as experience re- 
commends. 


There is nothing in Washington calculated 
to thrill the man whose one idea is to see our 
troops getting ready actually to engage in 
warfare. Three weeks after Congress de- 
cided that we were in war, it was debating the 
question of what kind of a machine should be 
created to raise the army with which to fight 
the war, and the War Department was await- 
ing the decision. Recruiting for the National 
Guard, the Regular Army, and the Navy was 
going on at a rate that would give them war 
strength units in six months or so, but would 
not more than serve to replace casualties if 
they got into such warfare as that on the west- 
ern front in France. A month after war was 
declared the first camps for training officers 
for the new army were opened. These camps 
must train men who can train other men to go 
to the front. In the military field, unlike the 
railroad and agricultural fields, we did not 
have even the machinery for producing the 
product which we wanted, for neither the 
Regular Army nor the National Guard have 
sufficient officers to form a machine to train 
the men who come by the selective draft into 
an army. An incident in Harvard Univer- 
sity’s efforts to train its students gives a some- 
what ironic picture of our condition. The 
University, being unable to get American 
officers to train the students, asked for and 
secured from France a detail of French officers 
for the purpose. 

But there is one thing on which we can 
congratulate ourselves. Even if we were 
unwilling to prepare for war until it was 
actually upon us, at least we have had sense 
enough to adopt universal service as the 
means of raising our first new army. 
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MR. DAVID F. HOUSTON 


Secretary of Agriculture, who has coérdinated his departmental forces, the personnel of the land-grant colleges, the state 
agricultural departments, and many non-governmental agencies in a great organization of many thousands of trained workers 
to carry the campaign to increase food production and conserve food supplies into every community 











MR. FAIRFAX HARRISON 
Chairman of the Committee of Five which controls the operation of all railroads in the United States, with the arbitrary 
power to move war freight in discrimination against less essential products. The 263,547 miles of railroads in the United States 
are as much at the service of the Government at present as if they were conducted under military autocracy, and they have been 
changed from a peace basis to this condition without the disturbance of a single officer or employee. Mr. Harrison is 
president of the Southern Railway 
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MR. ALFRED REEVES 


Head of the Volunteer Motor Transport Committee which is to organize the motor vehicle resources of the country and to act 

In codperation with the organization for handling the rail transportation of the country. Mr. Reeves is general manager of the 

Jational Automobile Chamber of mmerce. On the committee with him are also Mr. Coker F. Clarkson, secretary of the 
Society of Automobile Engineers, and Mr. A. G. Batchelder, chairman of the American Automobile Association. 








MR. WILLIAM DENMAN 


Chairman of the Federal Shipping Board, chairman of the committee which is engaged in transferring coastwise ships into 
the Transatlantic service, and president of the newly incorporated company which the Government has organized to build the 
wooden ships on a plan originated by Mr. Frederick Augustus Eustace, of Boston, who is also a member of the Board 
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MAJOR-GENERAL G ; E LS 
_ Who has given up his position at the head of the road building in New Jersey to take charge of the building of the wooden 
ships for the United States. Upon him devolves the problem of getting men and timber for the construction of the ships and the 
engines to run them 











MR. H. H. RAYMOND 


A member of the committee which is working on a plan for shifting our coastwise' Vessels into foreign service for the benefit 
of our allies, and making good the deficiency of a quarter to one half million tons of shipping by rearrangement of schedules 
and closer codperation with the rail transportation agencies. Mr. Raymond is president of the Clyde Steamship Company and 
president of the Coastwise Shipping Association 
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DR. F. F. SIMPSON 


Vice-chairman of the committee in charge of medical activities of the Council of a Defense, with an office in Wash- 
ington for codrdinating the civilian, military, and edical for The chair of the Board is Dr. Franklin Martin, 
a member of the Advisory Committee of the C ouncil of ional D se, and the Board includes such other distinguished names 

as Surgeon-General William C. Gorgas, U. S. A., Surgeon-General W illiam C. Braisted, U. S. N., Surgeon-General Rupert Blue, 
U. S. Public Health Service, Dr. William H. W elch, of Johns Hopkins, and the Mayo brothers, of Rochester, Minn. 





MR. THEODORE N. VAIL 


C 
Who has not only put the American Telephone & Telegraph Company, of which he is president, at the disposal of the Gov- ay 

ernment, but has also induced the independent companies to join with him in like action, so that the entire wire service of the other twe 

United States has been changed to a war basis without any disturbance in personnel or management Mr. Wall 
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MR. A. W. SHAW 


Chairman of the Commercial Economy Board, appointed by the Council of National Defense to organize the commercial 
interests of the country for effective and economical distribution of commodities throughout the civilian population. The 
other two members of the Board are Prof. Edwin F. Gay, dean of the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration, and 
Mr. Wallace D. Simmons, of the Simmons Hardware Company, of St. Louis. Mr. Shaw is editor of System Magazine 
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MR. W. S. GIFFORD 


Director of the Council of National Defense, the executive officer acting between the Council of National Defense and the : 
Advisory Council and its various committees—the man who knows in more detail what is being done for national defense than Cha 


any other man in Washington. In peace times, he is the statistician of the New York Telephone Company aah =¥ 
-ounci 
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MR. FRANK A. SCOTT 
__ Chairman of the General Munitions Board, which will have charge of quantity production of munitions. This Board works 
with the power of the Council of National Defe d under its direction, and in codperation with all the other activities of the 
Council and Advisory Commission. Mr. Scott is vice-president and treasurer of the Warner & Swasey Company, of Cleveland 
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Of the Advisory Commission of the Council of National Defense, who is arranging with the organizations of such trades as 
the shoe manufacturing trade, cotton manufacturing trade, etc., to buy for the Government at cost, plus a small profit. Mr. 
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MR. JULIUS ROSENWALD 
Rosenwald is the active president of Sears, Roebuck & Company 
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MR. LINCOLN GRANT 


Chairman of the Committee of the Cotton Goods Industry, to deal with Mr. Rosenwald’s department of the Advisory 
Council of National Defense, so that all cotton products can be purchased by the Government through this one committee 
at an agreed price based on prices fixed upon cost plus a small percentage of profit. Mr Grant is a member of the firm of 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 
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MR. BERNARD M. BARUCH 
A member of the Adv sion of the Council of National Defense, who arranged for the purchase of copper and of 
platinum supplies by the Government and who began the arrangement by which steel was also offered to the Government at 
favorable rates. In ordinary times by fession Mr. Baruch is a Wall Street speculator 





MR. BASCOM LITTLE 


Chairman of the Military Committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, through whom local committees have 
been formed all over the United States to aid the Quartermasters’ Departments in purchasing and handling supplies 
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MR. GEORGE CREEL 
United States a who believes that the censorship in this country should concern itself more with the promotion of 
news than its restric N reel in the past has been a newspaper man in Denver, a magazine writer, and a publicity man 
for the Democratic Commelan Committee 
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HOOVER OF THE “C. KR. B.” 


The American Mining Engineer Who Has Enjoyed the Confidence of the 
Heads of the Warring Nations in the Vast Work of Civilian Relief 
in Belgium and Northern France and Who Now is Chairman 
of the National Food Board in This Country 


BY 


EDWARD EYRE HUNT 


relief was ever thought of, a young 

American mining engineer who was 
in charge of important mining properties in 
China received a visit early one morning 
from a burly Belgian. The Belgian brusquely 
informed the young American that he 
had come to take charge of the properties. 
The American had received no official notice 
of the change in management, and he did not 
much like the manners of the Belgian, but he 
quietly accepted his new status. He ex- 
plained to the Belgian that two heads often 
are better than one, and offered to help 


Msi than ten years before Belgian 


manage the properties jointly. The Belgian: 


accepted. The two men worked together 
for about six months. Then, one day, the 
burly Belgian lost his temper and with it his 
more experienced fellow-manager, for the 
young American promptly resigned his posi- 
tion and left the employ of the company. 

The name of the young American was 
Herbert Clark Hoover. 

Another Belgian who was concerned in the 
transaction told me that Hoover’s quiet 
withdrawal cost the burly Belgian and Com- 
pany about five million dollars. 

Now observe how Nemesis pursues proud 
mortals! In October, 1914, this same burly 
Belgian came hurrying from Brussels to 
London to appeal to American Ambassador 
Walter H. Page and the British Admiralty 
for permission to import food through the 
German lines for the starving population of 
Belgium. 

“T will call up Hoover,” said the Am- 
bassador quickly, reaching for the tele- 
Phone. “He has just managed to send 
back to America forty-five thousand Ameri- 
can citizens who were caught short of funds 
here by the outbreak of the war. He has 


managed the thing superbly. He and his 
friends have advanced $200,000 of their own 
money and he has given without stint of his 


time and his organizing ability. Hoover is 
the man for this job.” 
“Hoover?” asked the Belgian. ‘‘ Where 


have I heard that name before?” 

“He is the great mining engineer. He 
used to be out in China.” 

“Ah, in China!” A great light broke over 
the petitioner. ‘I must see Hoover, you 
say?” 

“Yes. 
job.” 

So the Belgian met Hoover. 

I should like to describe their first inter- 
view in the Ambassador’s private office after 
the lapse of years, but neither has given 
an inkling of what then took place. A 
week of conferences began. The two men 
sunk any personal differences they may have 
had in the immense, unselfish task of working 
for the relief of the Belgians, and from their 


He is the only man who can do the 


‘talks came immediately the birth of the 


Commission for Relief in Belgium, with 
Hoover at its head, and the Belgian National 
Relief Committee (le Comité National de’ 
Secours et d’Alimentation), with the burly 
Belgian at its head. 

Nemesis must have smiled ironically, for 
the Belgian relief work, from its start, has 
been a joint endeavor, with a joint manage- 
ment, such as Hoover suggested in China 
more than ten years before. 

It is a commonplace to tell how well the 
Commission for Relief has done its work, the 
immense sum of more than $250,000,000 
which it has handled for Belgium with an 
operating expense of less than five eighths of 
one per cent.—a figure which would be 
ridiculous if it were not sublime; its employ- 
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ment of fifty to seventy cargo ships at all 
times; its use of hundreds of tugs and rail- 
road cars; its vast system of warehouses, 
mills, factories, and bakeries; its monthly 
distribution of 220,000,000 pounds of bread, 
20,000,000 pounds of bacon and _ lard, 
5,000,000 tins of condensed milk; beans, 
corn, coffee, sugar, and thousands of tons of 
other commodities; its thousands of devoted 
volunteer workers in practically every part 
of the world; its expert auditors, accountants, 
buyers, and bankers—all leaders in the 
business world; its 8,000 committees in 
Belgium and out; and the relatively small 
sum of $10,000,000 which America has thus 
far contributed to the work—these things are 
commonplace, but they are miracles. And 
the manner of man who has maintained these 
miracles and who is now chairman of the 
National Food Board in this country is still 
an enigma to most Americans. 

When I was in Belgium they used to tell 
me that Hoover looked like the typical Amer- 
ican, and I believe he does. You don’t turn 
your head to look after him if you pass 
him on the street. His face is full, smooth 
shaven, his brow wide, high, and dominating 
the rest of his face, his hair is black and there 
is plenty of it, his ears are set close to his head, 
his eyes are quiet and very keen, nose 
good, mouth better, and chin excellent. 
His face is young—although Hoover is now 
forty-three years old—the face of a thinker 
and a doer, an imaginative face, full of senti- 
ment. The man behind it is a man of ideals, 
of wide acquaintance with men, and of ac- 
curate technical training. 


THE GLORY OF THE MINING ENGINEERS 


‘There must be something about the min- 
ing €ngineering profession which encourages 
these traits. I confess | do not know how to 
define it, but there seems to be an unusual 
esprit de corps and a high level of profes- 
sional honor and sensibility which marks 
mining engineers out from the mass of men. 
It cannot be an accident that Herbert 
Hoover and practically all of his more im- 
portant assistants in Belgian relief work have 
come from this group. It can hardly be an 
accident, either, that the Rocky Mountain 
Club, a club of New York mining engineers, 
gave up $500,000—all that they had been 
saving for a new club house—and handed it 
over post-haste to Hoover to be spent for 


Belgium; or that still another group of min- 
ing engineers have formed a corporation 
called “Belgian Kiddies, Ltd.’”’ for the pur- 
pose of aiding the children of Belgium. 

For these men seem to be creating among 
themselves a new type of citizen. There are 
few dictators in their ranks. They seem to 
like coéperation. When you work with a 
man like Hoover, you find at once that he is 
the very antithesis of the “political boss,” or 
“captain of industry,” or “field marshal of 
finance,” or ‘food dictator,” or any other of 
those militaristic beings who dominate big 
business and international politics as they 
are described in the story books. The new 
type; is not a superman; indeed, the super- 
man is a vanishing race, doomed, like the 
Indian, to extinction. The divine right of 
commercial kings is a doctrine as antiquated 
as the divine right of Kaisers. 


A LEADER, NOT A DRIVER’ 


But Hoover is more than this. He is 
practically the only great figure evolved by 
the world war whom every one trusts and no 
one fears. He wields power without force. 
He is a leader, not a driver. His ancestors 
were Quakers, and it may be from them that 
he has derived his great personal modesty 
and his executive simplicity; but the faculty 
to which I refer is subtler and more signifi- 
cant than these. Hoover has not the me- 
chanical mind. I don’t think it ever occurs 
to him to appraise his helpers in the Belgian 
relief work as cogs in a great machine, and I 
know it never occurs to him to think of the 
seven million Belgians and three million 
French citizens whom he is aiding as if they 
were a bottomless inhuman pit into which 
thousands of tons of food must be dumped 
every day. He has a democratic conscious- 
ness of the dignity of mere men. There is 
neither crown nor sceptre in his wardrobe. 

I have said that he leaves with you an 
impression of power without force, an im- 
pression not of a “magerful” man but a 
great man, a man governing with the consent 
of the governed. But to this fine political 
sense he brings a disciplined mind. This is 
constantly shown in his management of the 
appeals to America on behalf of the Belgians. 
He never asks carelessly. He is not the sort 
of man who begs for two dollars and will be 
satisfied with two cents. When he asks the 
American people for $2,000,000 a month for 
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Belgium, that is just what he needs and what 
he will be satisfied with—that and not a 
penny less. He often has to talk in large 
figures, but that does not mean that he has a 
loose or expansive mind, or a runaway 
tongue. Seven cents per day per person in 
Belgium and Northern France, for example, 
means $255,500,000 per year—a tidy sum, 
no doubt. But none the less it means just 
seven cents per day per person. Have you 
ever thought that it would require less than 
one cent a day from you and me to make up 
even this immense sum if every American 
contributed pro rata? 

Some of Hoover’s friends say that by de- 
voting himself to Belgian relief he has sacri- 
ficed the chance to make about $30,000,000 
in his chosen profession in the last two years. 
He is counted wealthy, but he is no pluto- 
crat, and $30,000,000 would look large, even 
to the weathiest. Mrs. Hoover, who like 
her husband is a graduate of Leland Stanford 
University School of Mines and a licensed 
mining engineer, is the person who has the 
last word in the Hoover family in matters of 
this sort. When it became evident that the 
relief work would last for years instead of 
for months, Hoover submitted the matter to 
his wife. 

“If this goes on for a long time, we may be 
poor at the end of the war. We may have to 
start all over again. Shall we go on?”’ 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Hoover. 


THE OBLIGATION OF RICHES 


What does such a man think of wealth? 
Why does he sacrifice his personal interests 
to the work of Belgian relief? Is it be- 
cause he loves power, or really loves man- 
kind, or loves a job well done? And what did 
he think of his country when it was piling up 
riches as the result of the European holo- 
caust and giving only $10,000,000 to 
Belgium? 

The best answer is the one he gave in an 
address to the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York. 

“The justification of any rich man in the 
community,” said Mr. Hoover, “‘is his trus- 
teeship to the community for his wealth. 
The justification of America to the world- 
community is her trusteeship to the world- 
community for the property which she holds. 

“The ownership of this wealth carries 
serious dangers in times to come, and it be- 


hooves its trustees to take account of its 
responsibilities. There is growing up, and 
there has grown up in Europe, a note of 
bitterness which will seriously affect our 
whole relations with Europe for years to 
come. . . . The money which has come 
tous . . . is money in trust, and unless 
America recognizes this trust, she will pay 
dearly and bitterly for its possession. The 
justification of American riches can only be 
her requital of the obligation which comes 
with riches; and the requital should not be 
alone her duty, but should be her crown.” 

I have not the ghost of an idea whether 
Hoover is a Democrat or a Republican in 
national politics, but I know that he should 
be enrolled among the most liberal and pro- 
gressive men of this country. He has lived 
in four continents—North America, Aus- 
tralia, Asia, and Europe. He knows world 
conditions as very few Americans ever can 
know them. He knows personally the great 
intellectual and political leaders who are in 
power in the most important countries of the 
world to-day. He knows all this from the 
point of view of a liberal, far-seeing, demo- 
cratically minded citizen who is accustomed 
to meet new problems with no regard for 
precedent or for the protection of special 
interests. Belgian relief has been a great 
revolutionary undertaking. It could never 
have been managed by a man with a mind 
full of superstitions, political, religious, 
social, or economic, and Hoover’s new job 
as food director for the United States is 
going to be almost as revolutionary as that 
of Belgian relief. 

But if I have painted him as all sweet 
reasonableness, | have erred. Hoover can 
and does lose his temper, and he can swear 
under provocation! He can express himself 
so accurately and indignantly that his victim 
will go off nursing a grudge for the rest of his 
natural life. 

I record this as one of his virtues, and 
my tongue is not in my cheek as I record it, 
for Hoover is not a “gum shoe” diplomat 
in any sense. He goes straight at a con- 
dition or at a person, and if the person is com- 
pact of petty pride and self-importance, so 
much the worse for that person. Many men 
have taken Hoover’s measure, and many 
men have praised him. | like especially 
what Mr. Brand Whitlock, the American 
Minister to Belgium, said of him once: “He 
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can be very brusque, on occasion, but he is 
the greatest diplomat of us all.” 

The following selection from one of his 
recent speeches gives the environment in 
which Hoover has done his work, and gives a 
sample of his simple, accurate, involuntary 
eloquence: 


“Now, couple such problems as these 
with the daily anxiety of finding the 
money for a perpetually deficient budget. 
For we never have seen a day when our 
finances were certain for sixty days ahead, 
nor in two years’ time when our contracts 
did not exceed our assets from five to 
twenty million dollars. Add again the 
difficulty and anxiety of aggregating the 
regular assured flow in inward supplies in 
the presence of diminished shipping, of 
finding the best and cheapest way of 
doing it efficiently and without fail, of 
adjusting their character of imports to 
class and individual necessity. Again, con- 
front yourself with the incidental tragedies 
such as the one a year ago when we lost six 
ships in the English Channel, with some 
thirty thousand tons of foodstuffs, in al- 
most a single week. Couple this again 
with the necessity of maintaining an en- 
thusiastic devotion, efficiency, honesty, 
and high purpose of the organization, the 
inherent difficulties of daily coéperation 
between people of such divergent national 
character and instincts and _ business 
practice as our own countrymen and the 
Belgians and French. Remember the anx- 
iety of dealing daily with an occupying 
army, with its necessarily arbitrary 
methods, the care and persistence neces- 
Sary in negotiation, elaboration, and 
maintenance of international agreements 
for control and protection of supplies for 
transport, for guarantees that the native 
supplies shall not be consumed by the 
occupying armies, for non-interference 
with the relief, negotiations for the pas- 
sage of ships through the blockades, and 
the satisfaction of governments that there 
is not leakage to the enemy. Pile upon 


this the intensity of detail in distribution 
and the care of the destitute, and you 
have even but a dim picture of the Belgian 
relief, for behind it all it is haunted in every 
dark hour by the grim tragedy of possible 
failure.” 


STILL HEADS RELIEF COMMISSION 


The tragedy of possible failure is nearer 
to-day than when Hoover spoke those words 
on February 1st. We are at war with Ger- 
many; our representatives have left Belgium; 
Dutch representatives are there instead of 
Americans; but the work goes on, and 
Hoover heads it. Belgium must be fed, and 
America still must help. We are being ap- 
praised by the whole world. Are we big 
enough to conduct our own affairs and still 
continue our foreign benevolence, as England 
and France have done from the start? If we 
fail, one of the noblest movements in 
history will have failed. But we must not 
fail. What Hoover asks, America must give. 

How much the ultimate salvation of Bel- 
gium will depend upon Hoover, history alone 
can tell, but what he has already done is 
written for all to read. Very soberly and 
sincerely I believe that no one else could have 
done what he has done for Belgium. I be- 
lieve that no one else could have dealt as he 
has done, as a private citizen, without title 
and without pretensions, with Kitchener, 
Lloyd-George, the Kaiser, Von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, Von Bissing, Briand, Poincaré, and 
King Albert. I believe that no one else in 
the world could, up to the time of America’s 
final break with Germany, go from London 
to Brussels, from Brussels to Charleville 
(formerly the headquarters of the German 
General Staff), from Charleville to Berlin, 
from Berlin through to Paris, from Paris to 
Havre, from Havre back to London—every- 
where simply an American citizen, every- 
where frank, everywhere trusted implicitly, 
everywhere fighting the great fight to save 
Belgium. I believe, let me repeat, that there 
is only one man in the world who could do 
this thing, and that man is Herbert Clark 
Hoover. 

















THE AUTHENTIC STORY OF BELGIAN 
RELIEF 
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Normal Belgium—Belgium in a Ring of Steel—The Cry for Food—Organ- 
ization of the Commission for Relief in Belgium 


BY 
VERNON KELLOGG 


[Mr. Vernon Kellogg’s connection with the Commission dates from May, 1915. He was 
Assistant Director in charge of North France from June to September, 1915, residing at the Great 
Headquarters (in Charleville) of the German Armies; Director for Belgium and North France 
from September to November, 1915, and from July to October, 1916, residing at Brussels, and 
Director-at-Large from November, 1915, to June, 1916, and from November, 1916, to present, 
being variously in America, London, Rotterdam, and Brussels during these periods. In connec- 
tion with the Commission’s diplomatic negotiations with interested Governments he visited Berlin, 
Paris, The Hague, and Le Havre (the seat of the Belgian Government). He also visited Warsaw 
to investigate the possibilities of the Commission’s undertaking relief work in Poland. He is 
professor of biology in Stanford University, California.] 


times those of Germany or France, and four 
times those of the United States. Its imports 
are twice those of Great Britain, three times 
those of Germany or France, and seven times 
those of the United States. These state- 
ments are based on the specific figures of the 
table at the bottom of this page. 


ELGIUM is the most densely pop- 
B ulated and highly industrialized 
country in the world. In proportion 

to its size it has more miles of railroad and 
carries a larger tonnage by rail and canal 
than any other country. Its population is 
74 millions and its area but 11,400 square 











miles (less than one fourth that of the state 
of Pennsylvania). It has, therefore, an 
average population of 664 per square mile, 
which is nearly twice that of Great Britain, 
more than twice that of Germany, and more 
than three times that of France. It gains its 
living chiefly by the export and sale of manu- 
factured products, depending on importation 
for 50 per cent. of its food supply (78 per 
cent. of its cereals). It has twice the annual 
exports per capita of Great Britain, three 


Belgium is a country and a people tied in 
the closest possible way to the countries and 
peoples outside of it; tied, that is, by the 
necessity of this union for the regular finding 
of its daily bread. It must have its wheat 
coming constantly in to make the bread, and 
its money and manufactured goods going 
constantly out to pay for the wheat. That 
there may be money and manufactured goods 
to go out, it is also necessary that much of 
the raw materials for its manufactures comes 





























UNITED UNITED 

BELGIUM GERMANY FRANCE saiiare pire 
Total Population................ 7,571,000 | 66,715,000 | 39,601,000 | 46,065,000 | 101,000,000 
Area in Square Miles............. 11,400 208, 207,000 121,331 3,616,500 
Population per Square Mile........ 664 319 19! 360 28 
Annual Exports per cap. (Dollars). . 95 32 35 55 23 
Annual Imports per cap. (Dollars). . 128 38 42 70 17 

Percentage of Wheat and other... 

Cereals Imported.............. 78 35 18 92 Nil 
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steadily in, for only part of these necessary 
raw materials are native. 

About one sixth of Belgium’s population 
supports itself by agriculture, producing 
enough wheat to make bread for itself, and, 
besides, for another small fraction that works 
in factories which use native raw materials, 
and for another small fraction to act as shop- 
keeper and middleman to the first two frac- 
tions. The total grain produced is about one 
fourth of that necessary for the consumption 
of the whole population. Only to that ex- 
tent is Belgium self-contained. Therefore, 
if anything unexpected should at any time 
happen to shut Belgium off from the rest of 
the world, even for a short time, Belgium 
would suffer, and if for a long time she would 
die, or most of her would. 

Well, the unexpected sometning to do just 
this shutting off did happen in August, 
September, and October, 1914, and almost 
immediately Belgium began to suffer and a 
little later she would have begun. to die if 
something else unexpected had not also hap- 
pened to ameliorate this suffering and pre- 
vent this death. The two things that hap- 
pened were the invasion of Belgium by the 
Germans and the relief of Belgium by the 
Americans. 

The invasion of Belgium began on August 
4, 1914. In ten weeks all of the country was 
in the hands of the Germans, except that for- 
ever famous little northwestern corner that 
for two years and a half has been all of the 
Kingdom of Belgium under royal rule, with 
its village capital of La Panne sheltering in 
a simple, homely way a royal family of im- 
perishable memory. 


BELGIUM'S DISTRESS 


The invasion resulted in an immediate 
severance in a surprisingly complete degree 
. of Belgium’s commercial relations to all the 
world outside—except that part of it called 
Germany. And this single exception to the 
complete isolation of Belgium was one of 
abnormal character and no benefit to the 
people. For although through this break in 
the enclosing ring of steel that shut Belgium 
away from the rest of the world food might 
have come into Belgium, it did not; for Ger- 
many realized at once that she had none to 
spare. Also, Belgian money and manufac- 
tured goods might have gone out, and much 
did, but only in a way very shameful to 


Germany and of no benefit but only disad- 
vantage to Belgium; it is a way that would be 
called burglary if it could not be called war. 
And not only did food not come in from Ger- 
many but—shame added to shame!—much 
already in Belgium actually went out; and 
not only did the product of factories go out 
without corresponding coming in of recom- 
pense in money or kind, but a great part of 
the raw materials in hand for manufacture 
and even machines for doing the manufacture 
went out, also. So that Belgium’s great 
factories immediately became still, her 
myriad tall stacks lost their usual adornment 
of smoke flags, and her skilled workmen 
moved idly about, dazed and hardly under- 
standing, in the great silent sheds of Liége 
and the Hainaut. The something that 
spelled disaster in red capital letters had 
come to Belgium and to the Belgians. 

The ring of steel about Belgium was not all 
German metal. The German encircling 
would have been of itself probably sufficient 
to effect the commercial isolation of the 
country. But one must be fair. The English 
blockade of the Belgian coast, which became 
by the invasion essentially German coast, 
contributed English alloy to the metallic 
ring. The Belgians might have, perhaps, 
arranged to bring in foreign foodstuffs over 
their coastal border, but what the Allied 
Governments could not be sure of was that 
this food would be eaten by the Belgians. 
They had reasons to assume that it would 
not. To blockade Germany meant of neces- 
sity, then, to blockade Belgium. 

But the how and why of Belgium’s isola- 
tion interested the Belgians much less than 
the reality and the consequences of it. The 
Belgians are intelligent and quick-minded, 
and they saw at once what the unmitigated 
consequences meant. They began to move 
for mitigation. But they were rather help- 
less. They were subjects of German military 
rule. It isa kind of rule that to be fully felt 
and understood must be experienced. Per- 
haps it is not very different from any other 
kind of military rule. I do not know, as | 
have had no experience of other kinds. But I 
do know now, after twenty months of per- 
sonal contact with it, what the German 
kind is. It is very effective, and its effects 
are very obvious. They are very repellant to 
the mind of a free-born American. They re- 
duce individuals to numbered units in a 
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controlled mass; a mass that moves as harsh 
voices backed by loaded guns tell it to move. 
The Belgians had become such a mass, and 
so their attempts to move for mitigation were 
pathetically trivial. That is, they were tri- 
vial in comparison with what the sequence of 
events revealed to be necessary. As amatter 
of fact, the Belgians of city, town, and 
village over the whole land rushed to meet 
the needs of the situation in a most beautiful 
and most capable way. | want later to try to 
do justice to the remarkable genius of the 


Belgians for local organization, and to the - 


beautiful generosity shown by the more 
fortunate and capable to the unfortunate and 
weak, as revealed by the local relief work in- 
stituted everywhere throughout the country. 
Official effort and private initiative com- 
bined to do wonders, as far as wonders are 
possible to an imprisoned people. But the 
needs were too great; the resources too small. 
Other help was necessary. ; 

Fortunately, the American influence to- 
ward amelioration could begin to be exer- 
cised at once, and it was. 


AMERICANS BEGIN TO HELP 


Brussels has always had its American 
colony, and at the time of the invasion the 
members of this colony turned at once to the 
American Minister, Mr. Brand Whitlock, for 
help in their efforts to get home. When the 
Belgian court left Brussels for Antwerp, and 
later for Le Havre, part of the diplomatic 
corps followed it and part stayed in Brussels 
to occupy for the rest of the war a most 
peculiar position. Mr. Whitlock elected to 
stay. It was a fortunate election for the Bel- 
gians. Also it meant many things, most of 
them interesting, for the Minister. How- 
ever, much more of Mr. Whitlock later. 

When the American expatriates in Bel- 
gium applied to Minister Whitlock for help 
to become repatriates, he was able to refer 
them to three American engineers and busi- 
ness men resident in Brussels: Messrs. D. 
Heineman, William Hulse, and Millard 
Shaler, who arranged their financial diffi- 
culties despite closed banks, disappearing 
currency, and general financial paralysis. 
Started thus in relief work by the necessity 
of relieving Americans, they readily turned 
to the work of relieving Belgians: the more 
readily because they were the right sort of 
Americans. 


In the very first days of August,even be- 
fore the German forces had entered Brussels, 
Bourgmestre Max of that city had decided to 
havethe city acquire stocks of foodstuffs to be 
held in reserve against the coming need. In- 
deed, King Albert and his Government had 
issued from the Belgian Great Headquarters 
on August 14th a decree fixing maximum 
prices at which various staple foodstuffs, 
as flour, bread, potatoes, salt, sugar, and 
rice, could be sold, and giving the Governors 
in their provinces and Burgomasters in their 
communes the right to requisition, for the 
public benefit, the wheat and flour, and the 
potatoes, salt, sugar, and rice, respectively. 

As soon as the Germans had entered 
Brussels the outlook became critical. Com- 
munication with Louvain, where are situated 
the greatest mills of Belgium, the mills on 
which Brussels relies for much of its flour, 
were interrupted, so that it was at once im- 
possible to continue to supply the capital 
with flour. Prompt action was imperative. 

Messrs. Heineman and his associates saw 
that something must be done at once. They 
began todoit. In constant consultation with 
Minister Whitlock these energetic Americans 
suggested to Monsieur Emile Francqui, the 
most active director in the greatest private 
bank of Belgium, and a man of unusual brain 
and vigor—more of him later, also—that an 
organization be created having for its mission 
to come to the aid of the poor of Brussels and 
the men and women hitherto self-sustaining 
but now out of work and out of income. 


THE “‘COMITE CENTRAL” 


Conferences attended by Bourgmestre 
Max, Messrs. Heineman and Hulse, and 
Messieurs Francqui and Em. Janssen, a busi- 
ness associate and friend of Francqui, and 
other personages of Brussels were held, re- 
sulting in the organization, at the beginning 
of September, of a Central Committee of 
Assistance and Provisioning (Comité Cen- 
tral de Secours et d’ Alimentation), which was 
soon afterward placed under the patronage 
of the ministers of Spain and the United 
States (the Marquis de Villalobar and Brand 
Whitlock). M. Ernest Solvay, the richest 
man in Belgium and founder of the In- 
stitute Solvay, was made president of the 
organization. The first regular meeting of 
the Comité was held on September 1, 1914. 
America was represented at this meeting by 
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Mr. Hugh Gibson, First Secretary of the 
American Legation at Brussels, and Messrs. 
Heinemarf and Hulse, American engineers. 

An executive committee under the presi- 
dency of M. Francqui was formed, and also a 
special sub-committee under the presidency 
of Mr. Heineman, of eight members, of whom 
three were Americans, namely Messrs. 
Heineman, Hulse, and Macloskie (this latter 
also an engineer associated with Mr. 
Heineman). It was the particular function 
of the sub-committee to have direct charge of 
obtaining and distributing the food supplies. 
The field of operations of the Comité Central, 
its executive committee, and sub-commit- 
tee was so far limited to the city of Brussels 
and the communes immediately adjacent to 
it (Agglomeration Bruxellotse). 

The sub-committee immediately got busy, 
very busy. There was plenty to do. Brussels 
carries normally no considerable stocks of 
food; that is, food staples—nor does any city 
for that matter. Belgium has a marvelous 
transport system; canals, railroads, and little 
narrow-gauge, light-rail, neighborhood lines 
(victnaux) that run along the country roads 
binding farms with villages and villages with 
towns. Anything anywhere in Belgium can 
be moved to anywhere else in the country in 
a few hours. One can go from Brussels, 
roughly in the centre of Belgium, to the 
boundary of the country in any direction in 
three or four hours. So Brussels and the 
other Belgian cities depend in normal times 
upon the steady movement of supplies, 
rather than upon their aggregation in any one 
place, for a constant supply of foodstuffs. 
Also in normal times there is a constant 
inflow of food from the outside world. We 
must remember always that Belgium de- 
pends on import for three fourths of the 
wheat necessary for its bread. 


HOW BRUSSELS GOT FLOUR FROM LOUVAIN 


But these were not normal times and the 
most serious thing that the sub-committee 
on Brussels food supply had to face—next, 
of course, to the absence of stocks in Brussels 
—was the interruption of communications, 
internal as well as external. There might be 
something of a supply of flour in the great 
mills at Louvain, only half an hour away 
from Brussels by rail, but there were no 
trains making this half-hour run. Yet it was 
the business of the sub-committee to get hold 


of some of this flour and bring it to Brus- 
sels. Heineman was more than an engineer 
in the technical sense of the word. He was 
an engineering manager and a managing 
man of affairs. His committee therefore 
arranged to have the large motor trucks of 
the Brussels fire department put at their 
disposal. With these the flour was brought 
to Tervueren and there transshipped to the 
Brussels-Tervueren tram line which was 
under Mr. Heineman’s control. He simply 
loaded flour instead of passengers into his 
little cars and thus staved off breadless days 
for Brussels as long as Louvain could let him 
have flour. 

But the Louvain stocks were soon ex- 
hausted. Then the sub-committee ransacked 
all of the province of Brabant (in which 
Brussels is the chief city) and even other 
neighboring provinces in their efforts to 
collect food for the capital. But what with 


‘the requisitions of the German army and the 


demands of the inhabitants of these prov- 
inces, there were already but small food stocks 
left, and the committee soon came to the 
limits of these. The time had come, indeed, 
when supplies from outside the country must 
in some way soon be brought in through the 
isolating ring of steel—or Belgium must 
begin to starve. 

Steps were taken to this end, not only by 
those primarily interested in the provisioning 
of Brussels, but by the authorities of other 
Belgian cities in which the food problem was 
quite as grave as in the capital. Bourg- 
mestre Max wrote, on September 7th, to 
Major General Luttwitz, the German mili- 
tary governor of Brussels, requesting per- 
mission to arrange for the import of food- 
stuffs through the Holland-Belgium border, 
and the city authorities of Charleroi also be- 
gan negotiations with the German authori- 
ties in their province (Hainaut) to the same 
end. The Americans, Heineman, Hulse, and 
Shaler, of the provisioning sub-committee, 
decided, as neutrals, to take up personally 
with the German military authorities the 
matter of arranging imports. The neutral 
standing of these Americans gave them a 
peculiarly favorable position to carry on 
negotiations with the German authorities, 
and in them, together with Minister Brand 
Whitlock and his active First Secretary, Mr. 
Hugh Gibson, and the Spanish Minister, the 
Marquis de Villalobar, may be recognized 
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the germ of the later great neutral organiza- 
tion known now to all the world as the Com- 
mission for Relief in Belgium. 

A general permission for the import of 
foodstuffs into Belgium from outside by way 
of the Holland frontier was finally obtained 
from the German authorities, together with 
their guarantee that all such imported food 
would be entirely free from requisition by the 
German army. This first guarantee from the 
Germans was originally made directly to 
Heineman and Hulse, but was confirmed 
later to the protecting Ministers. Also, a 
special permission was accorded Mr. Shaler 
to go to Holland and, if necessary, to Eng- 
land to try to arrange for the purchase and 
transportation to Belgium of certain kinds 
and quantities of foodstuffs. 

Mr. Shaler’s passports were obtained on 
September 19th, but owing to delay forced 
by the German authorities at Ligge—it was 
practically imprisonment—and the general 
difficulties of movement, he did not reach 
Rotterdam (traveling by motor) until 
September 25th. He immediately began 
negotiations through the American Minister 
at the Hague, Dr. Henry Van Dyke, for'the 
purchase of food in Holland, but although 
given permission to make these purchases in 
Holland if necessary, the Dutch Government 
urged that they be made in England, as 
Holland had need of all the food within her 
country. The Dutch Government offered to 
facilitate the transport through their country 
to Belgium of any foodstuffs bought in Eng- 
land. Mr. Shaler thereupon went on to 
London. 

Here, on September 20th, in company with 
Mr. Gibson, the Secretary of the American 
Legation in Brussels, who followed Mr. 
Shaler to London, he saw Count Lalaing, the 
Belgian Minister to England, and explained 
to him the situation in Brussels and his own 
special mission. Messrs. Shaler and Gibson 
ulso handed to the Minister a memorandum 
pointing out that there was needed a permit 
from the British Government allowing the 
immediate exportation of about 2,500 tons 
of wheat, rice, beans, and peas to Belgium. 
Mr. Shaler had brought with him from Brus- 
sels money provided by the Belgian Comité 
Centrale sufficient to purchase about half 
this amount of foodstuffs. 

The Belgian Minister transmitted the re- 
quest for a permit to the British Government 
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on October 1st. On October 6th, he received 
a reply which he, in turn, transmitted to the 
American Ambassador, Mr. Page, in London. 
This reply from the British Government gave 
permission to export foodstuffs from England 
through Holland into Belgium, under the 
German guarantees that had previously been 
obtained by Mr. Heineman’s committee, on 
the condition that the American Ambassador 
in London, or Americans representing him, 
would ship foodstuffs from England, con- 
signed to the American Minister in Brussels; 
that each sack of grain should be plainly 
marked accordingly, and that the foodstuffs 
should be distributed under American con- 
trol solely to the Belgian civil population. 
This official authorization contained no men- 
tion of specific quantities and was interpreted 
by Mr. Shaler to be a condition without 
limit as to amount. 


BEGINNINGS OF THE “‘C.R.B.” 


On arriving in London, Mr. Shaler sought 
to interest the more influential Americans in 
London in the Belgian work and, through 
Mr. Edgar Rickard, an American engineer, 
he was introduced to Mr. Herbert Hoover, 
the leading American engineer in London, 
who agreed at once to assist in every way 
with the American authorities and the 
British Government. Mr. Hoover was al- 
ready conspicuous in relief work, as he had 
been the organizer and head of a special 
organization called the American Relief 
Committee, created in London for the pur- 
pose of assisting and repatriating the 
150,000 American citizens who found them- 
selves stranded in Europe at the outbreak of 
the war. Mr. Hoover’s sympathetic and 
most successful work in looking after the 
needs of these stranded Americans recom- 
mended him as the logical head for the new 
and greater philanthropic undertaking. 

On October 7th, Mr. Hoover introduced 
Mr. Shaler to Ambassador Page, and after 
a discussion Ambassador Page decided to 
cable the Government at Washington, out- 
lining the British Government’s authoriza- 
tion and suggesting that if the American 
Government were in accord with the whole 
matter as far as it had gone, it should secure 
the approval of the German Government in 
Berlin. After a lapse of four or five days, 
Ambassador Page received a reply from 
Washington in which it was stated that the 
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American Government had taken the matter 
up with Berlin on October 8th. 

After an exchange of telegrams between 
Brussels, London, Washington, and Berlin, 
Ambassador Page was informed on October 
18th by Mr. Gerard, the American Ambas- 
sador in Berlin, that the German Govern- 
ment agreed to the arrangement, and the 
following day confirmation of this was re- 
ceived from Washington. 

The first formal step in organization was 
taken by Mr. Hoover in enlisting the existing 
American Relief Committee, whose mission 
was then complete, in the new undertaking 
of Belgian relief, and in amalgamating its 
principal membership with the Americans in 
Brussels, already active along this line. This 
was on October roth. 

On October 13th Mr. Hoover, in the name 
of the American Relief Committee, tele- 
graphed an appeal to the American public to 
consolidate all Belgian relief funds and to 
place them in the hands of the American 
Relief Committee for disposal, outlining the 
situation which had arisen in Belgium. 

On October 15th Minister Whitlock 
cabled an appeal to President Wilson to 
assist in the relief of Belgium. 

Between October 1oth and October 16th, 
it was determined by Ambassador Page and 
Mr. Hoover that it was desirable to set up a 
wholly new neutral organization. Mr. 
Hoover enlisted the support of Messrs. John 
B. White, Colonel Millard Hunsiker, Edgar 
Rickard, and Captain J. F. Lucey, all Ameri- 
can engineers then in London, and these men, 
together with Messrs. Shaler, Hugh Gibson, 
and Clarence Graff, thereupon organized and 
on October 22d formally launched “The 
American Commission for Relief in Bel- 
gium,” with Mr. Hoover as its active head 
with the title of chairman, Mr. Heineman as 
vice-chairman in Brussels, Colonel Hunsiker 
as director in London, Captain Lucey, di- 
rector in Rotterdam, Mr. Shaler, secretary in 
London, Mr. Hulse, secretary in Brussels, 
Mr. Graff, treasurer, Mr. White in charge of 
purchase and transportation, and Mr. 
Rickard in charge of public appeals. Am- 
bassador Page in London and Ministers Van 
Dyke and Whitlock in the Hague and Brus- 
sels, respectively, were the organization’s 
honorary chairmen. 

The American Commission for Relief in 
Belgium became immediately and vigorously 


active in the acquirement of food supplies 
and the solicitation of public charity. It en- 
tered also into organizing relations with rep- 
resentatives from various Belgian towns who 
arrived in London seeking food for differ- 
ent parts of Belgium. Of these Belgian 
groups by far the most important was one 
that arrived on October 18th composed of M. 
Emile Francqui and Baron Lambert, accom- 
panied by Mr. Gibson. These gentlemen 
represented the Comité Central of Brussels. 
Their visit was the special outcome of events 
that had been taking place in Brussels. 
Things had been moving there as well as in 
London. 

It had already become obvious that the 
situation in Belgium was no longer one local 
to Brussels or to a few of the large cities, but 
one that involved the entire country and 
people. All Belgium was crying for help, and 
more was needed in the way of organization 
than a series of unconnected provincial, city, 
or village committees. A national organiza- 
tion was needed, and one that could have 
continuous powerful outside aid. 

On October 15th the Brussels Comité Cen- 
tral had held a meeting to consider the estab- 
lishment of an organization of wider scope 
and one which should coéperate with the 
American organization in London. At this 
meeting Messrs. Francqui and Lambert were 
delegated to come to London to confer with 
the Americans. 

The meeting which took place in London 
on October 19th between Messrs. Hoover and 
Francqui was certainly one of the most mo- 
mentous in the whole history of the Belgian 
relief work. Both men of large business 
undertakings and world-wide experience— 
they had, indeed, met in China several years 
before under most interesting circumstances 
—they were able quickly to formulate a 
basis of organization and even the details and 
method of arranging the large financial 
measures necessary to the operation of the 
organization. 


THE PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 


It was determined that the Comité Cen- 
tral of Brussels should reorganize as a Bel- 
gian national committee, with a_ sub- 
committee in each of the provinces, and that 
Americans should be despatched at once to 
Belgium to act jointly with the national com- 
mittee and the various provincial commit- 
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tees. Soon after M. Francqui returned to 
Brussels, therefore, the Comité Central for- 
mally made itself over (October 29th), with 
some changes, into the Comité National de 
Secours et d’Alimentation. 

At nearly the same time the American 
organization underwent a change of name. 
It remained, indeed, but four days under its 
original title. At the urgent suggestion of 
Minister Whitlock, Sefior Don Merry del 
Val, the Spanish Ambassador in London, and 
Marquis de Villalobar, the Spanish Minister 
in Brussels, both of whom had been con- 
sulted in the arrangements in Belgium and 
London, were added to the list of honorary 
chairmen. A little later, also, there were 
added the names of Mr. Gerard, the Ameri- 
can Ambassador at Berlin, Mr. Sharp, the 
Ambassador at Paris, and Mynheer Jong- 
keer de Weede, the Dutch Minister to the 
Belgian Government at Le Havre, and the 
name of the Commission was modified on 
October 25th by dropping from it the word 
“American.” The new organization thus be- 
came styled ‘‘The Commission for Relief in 
Belgium,” which has been its official title 
ever since, although it has been popularly 
known under various names, as the “His- 
pano-” or “Spanish-American Commission,” 
the “‘Hoover Commission,” and more com- 
monly the “American Commission” or, as 
used by the Germans in Belgium and North 
France, “‘Die Amerikanische Hilfs-Comité.” 
The Commission is usually called by its 
members, with characteristic American 
brevity, the “C. R. B.,” and this name, pro- 
nounced ‘“‘Tsayer-bay,” is perhaps the one 
most widely used by Belgians, French, and 
Germans alike. 

The two organizations thus formed and 
named began to exercise at once that close 
coéperation which has existed between them 
all through the work of Belgian relief. The 
details of their inter-relations, a clear under- 
standing of which is necessary to a compre- 
hension of the whole relief work, will be 
pointed out subsequently; for the moment 
we return to the efforts to get the first food 
supplies from outside into Belgium. 

While in London, M. Francqui secured an 
appropriation of approximately $500,000 for 
immediate use from the already existing Bel- 
gian Relief Fund. Representations were also 
made to the Belgian and British Government 
of the necessity for Allied government assis- 


tance. Through the aid of the American 
press representatives in London the new 
American organization was made widely 
known to the American public, while through 
the British press it was given strong support 
throughout the British Empire, so that by 
October 22d money began to flow in from 
public charity. In the meantime the British 
Government decided to grant an initial sub- 
vention of $500,000. 

The American Commission had already 
begun to arrange for the purchase of 10,000 
tons of cereals (wheat, rice, peas, and beans) 
and by October 21st these cereals, to the 
value of $400,000, had been purchased, and 
four steamers, one English and three Dutch, 
had been chartered for the transport of the 
foodstuffs to Rotterdam. On the next day, 
October 22d, the British Government in- 
formed the Commission that it would be per- 
mitted to buy grain.only ‘in neutral ports 
and export it in neutral ships to neutral 
ports.” No reference was made in this com- 
munication to the permission already given 
to export foodstuffs from the United King- 
dom. The position seemed a little serious, 
but, by pointing out to the British Govern- 
ment the fact that the organization had gone 
ahead in perfectly good faith on the basis of 
the earlier permission to make purchases in 
England, the American Ambassador suc- 
ceeded in getting permission to ship the 
10,000 tons of cereals already purchased. 

The first shipment of 2,500 tons left Lon- 
don on October 30th. On October 25th, Mr. 
Shaler and Captain Lucey had left London to 
open an office of the Commission in Rotter- 
dam. They arranged for the transport of 
the first shipment of cereals from Rotterdam 
by canal via Antwerp to Brussels, and on 
November 4th the first shipment of food from 
outside Belgium arrived in Brussels. But 
it was not chiefly several hundred tons of 
food that arrived in Belgium in those sealed 
canal barges: it was Hope and the promise 
of Belgium’s safety from starvation that 
came. 

This is a very sketchy account of the be- 
ginnings of the American relief of Belgium 
and the steps that led up to the organization 
of the great Commission. It is altogether too 
sketchy to do justice to the various persons 
who were associated with the beginning or 
to give proper relative weight to the various 
events connected with the organization of the 
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work, and it omits more incidents in connec- 
tion with this organizing than it relates. But 
it must do for the moment. It is the work 
itself that we want to get to. 


WHAT THE COMMISSION HAS DONE 


It has not been simple, this work, nor easy. 
It has been much more complex, and more 
difficult, and greater in extent than the pop- 
ular conception of it includes, and yet, para- 
doxically, it has been, in a sense, less, or at 
least less as regards one phase of it, than gen- 
erally supposed. The Commission has not, 
as too widely believed in America, obtained 
all the $250,000,000 worth (amounting in 
quantity to 2} million tons) of food and 
clothing it has sent into Belgium and North 
France by charitable donation from the 
United States, nor even from the United 
States plus the rest of the world. Nor has it 
delivered all this food directly to the 93 mil- 
lion unfortunate inhabitants of Belgium and 
North France by the immediate hands of its 
American volunteer members. The total 
private charity of the world for the relief of 
Belgium and North France, put into the 
hands of the Commission as money or direct 
donations of food and clothing, has amounted 
to but $30,000,000, of which ten millions 
have come from the United States, and there 
have never been more than forty American 
Commission workers at one time in Belgium 
and North France. 

But it is also true that all of the many mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of money and donations 
in kind have been obtained and devoted to 
the relief of Belgium and North France at 
the instance and through the efforts of the 
Commission; and that all the supplies pur- 
chased with the money have been bought by 
the Commission in the markets of the world 
in competition with the buyers of all the 
Allied and neutral governments, and trans- 
ported by the Commission in hundreds of 
ships chartered by it across oceans controlled 
by warships, through the Channel strewn 
with mines and infested by submarines, and 
finally distributed by canals and railroads 
and vicinaux and carts all over 19,500 square 
miles of territory held in the close grip of a 
hungry enemy army. And, lastly, it is true 
that the final getting of this food into the 


actual mouths of the 93 million imprisoned 
people of this territory, by all the elaborate 
machinery devised to control the adjustment 
to individual needs and resources, the avoid- 
ance of fraud, the minimization of the feeling 
of shame on the part of persons to whom 
living on charity was never before, or ever 
expected to be, within their experience, the 
special care of the children, the aged, and 
the ill—and all this without the loss of an 
appreciable fraction of the enormous food 
supply handled, by shipwreck or capture or 
seizure by the hungry enemy army, and at a 
total outlay for overhead expenses of less 
than one per cent. of the whole moneys 
handled—all this has been the actual work, 
or work done under the immediate oversight 
and advice or final control, of the Commis- 
sion. 

There is, indeed, in the face of these two 
sets of statements of fact, a paradox that 
needs explaining. Fortunately, it is an ex- 
planation neither difficult to make nor hard 
to understand, and it shall be made at the 
very beginning of the next article. 

We must content ourselves for the moment 
with having traced the beginnings from 
which has grown the greatest relief effort 
ever undertaken by a volunteer group, an 
effort maintained continuously for two and 
a half years, in the course of which this un- 
official volunteer American group has_ ob- 
tained and expended more than $250,000,000 
dollars and delivered 23 million tons of sup- 
plies, rationed on scientific dietetic princi- 
ples, to an imprisoned population of 10 mil- 
lion people. It has chartered fleets of ocean- 
going steamers and thousands of canal 
boats; it has managed great mills, employed 
an army of bakers, and guided the bread 
and soup to the mouths of millions of desti- 
tute men, women, and children. __It_ has 
been recognized and privileged by the 
warring nations and their armies, and 
negotiated directly with the chief officers 
of state of half a dozen governments; indeed, 
it has been trusted as if almost a state itself. 
And through all its activities it has mani- 
fested—even one connected with it may be 
bold enough to say it—an efficiency and a 
spirit of devotion and self-sacrifice of which 
America may be not ashamed. 


[Mr. Kellogg’s story of the relief of Belgium will be continued in the July number of the Wor.v’s 
Work] 
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THE GARIBALDI TAKE THE COL DI 
LANA 


Told in Colonel ‘‘ Peppino” Garibaldi’s Own Words 


LEWIS R. 


sticky, hot wind from somewhere 

on the other side of the Mediter- 
ranean breathes upon the snow and ice- 
locked Alpine valleys the breath of a false 
springtime. The Swiss guides, if | remem- 
ber correctly, call it by a name which is 
pronounced as we do the word fun; but 
the incidence of such a wind means to them 
anything but what that signifies in English. 
lo them—to all in the Alps, indeed—a spell 
of fun weather means thaw, and thaw means 
avalanches; avalanches, too, at a time of the 
year when there is so much snow that the 
slides are under constant temptation to 
abandon their beaten tracks and gouge out 
new and unexpected channels for themselves. 
It is only the first-time visitor to the Alps 
who bridles under the Judas kiss of the wind 
called fun. 

It was on an early January day of one of 
these treacherous hot winds that I was 
motored up from the plain of Venezia to a 
certain sector of the Italian Alpine front, a 
sector almost as important strategically as 
it is beautiful scenically. What twelve 
hours previously had been a flint-hard, ice- 
paved road had dissolved to a river of soft 
slush, and one could sense rather than see 
the ominous premonitory twitchings in the 
lowering snow-banks as the lapping of the 
hot moist air relaxed the brake of the frost 
which had held them on the precipitous 
mountain sides. Every stretch where the 
toad curved to the embrace of cliff or shelv- 
ing valley wall was a possible ambush, and 
we slipped by them with muffled engine and 
hushed voices. 

Toward the middle of the short winter 
afternoon the gorge we had been following 
opened out into a narrow valley, and straight 
over across the little lake which the road 
skirted, reflected in the shimmering sheet of 


QO NCE or twice in every winter a thick, 
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steaming water that the thaw was throwing 
out across the ice, was a vivid white triangle 
of towering mountain. A true granite Alp 
among the splintered Dolomites—a fortress 
among cathedrals—it was the outstanding, 
the dominating feature in a panorama which 
I knew from my map was made up of the 
mountain chain along which wriggled the 
interlocked lines of the Austro-Italian battle 
front. 

“Plainly a peak with a personality,” I 
said to the officer at my side. ‘What is it 
called?” 

“It’s the Col di Lana,” was the reply; 
“the mountain Colonel ‘Peppino’ Garibaldi 
took in a first attempt and Gelasio Caetani, 
the Italio-American mining engineer, after- 
ward blew up and captured completely. 
It is one of the most important positions on 
our whole front, for whichever side holds it 
not only effectually blocks the enemy’s 
advance, but has also an invaluable sally- 
port from which to launch his own. We 
simply had to have it, and it was taken in 
what was probably the only way humanly 
possible. It’s Colonel Garibaldi’s head- 
quarters, by the way, where we put up to- 
night and to-morrow; perhaps you can get 
him to tell you the story.’ 

By the light of a little spirit lamp and to 
the accompaniment of a steady drip of eaves 
and the rumble of distant avalanches of 
falling snow, Colonel Garibaldi, that evening, 
told me “the story:” 


“The fighting that fell to the lot of the 
Légion Italienne in January, 1915, reduced 
its numbers to such an extent that it 
had to be withdrawn to rest and reform. 
Before it was in condition to take the field 
again, our country had taken the great 
decision and we were disbanded to go home 
and fight for Italy. Here—principally be- 
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cause it was thought best to incorporate the 
men in the units to which they (by training 
or residence) really belonged—it was found 
impracticable to maintain the integrity of the 
fourteen battalions—about 14,000 men in all 
—we had formed in France, and, as a conse- 
quence, the Légion Italienne ceased to exist 
except as a glorious memory. We five 
surviving Garibaldi were given commissions 
in a brigade of Alpini that is a “lineal 
descendant” of the famous Cacciatore formed 
by my grandfather in 1859, and led by him 
against the Austrians in the war in which, 
with the aid of the French, we redeemed 
Lombardy for Italy. 

“In July I was given command of a 
battalion occupying a position at the foot of 
the Col di Lana. Perhaps you saw from 
the lake, as you came up, the commanding 
position of this mountain. If so, you will 
understand its supreme importance to us, 
whether for defensive or offensive purposes. 
Looking straight down the Cordevole Valley 
toward the plains of Italy, it not only fur- 
nished the Austrians an incomparable 
observation post, but also stood as an ef- 
fectual barrier against any advance of our 
own toward the Livinallongo Valley and the 
important Pordoi Pass. We needed it 
imperatively for the safety of any line we 
established in this region; and just as im- 
peratively would we need it when we were 
ready to push the Austrians back. Since 
it was just as important for the Austrians 
to maintain possession of this great natural 
fortress as it was for us to take it away from 
them, you will understand how it came about 
that the struggle for the Col di Lana was 
perhaps the bitterest that has yet been 
waged far any one point on the Alpine front. 

“Early in July, under cover of our guns 
to the south and east, the Alpini streamed 
down from the Cima di Falzarego and Sasso 
di Stria, which they had occupied shortly 
before, and secured what was at first but a 
precarious foothold on the stony lower 
eastern slope of the Col di Lana. Indeed, 
it was little more than a toe-hold at first; 
but the never-resting Alpini soon dug them- 
selves in and became firmly established. 
It was to the command of this battalion of 
Alpini that I came on the 12th of July, after 
being given to understand that my work was 
to be the taking of the Col di Lana regardless 
of cost. 


“This was the first time that I—or any 
other Garibaldi, for that matter (my grand- 
father, with his ‘Thousand,’ took Sicily 
from fifty times that number of Bourbon 
soldiers) had ever had enough, or even the 
promise of enough, men to make that ‘re- 
gardless of cost’ formula much more than 
a hollow mockery. But it is not in a Gari- 
baldi to sacrifice men for any object what- 
ever if there is any possible way of avoiding 
it. The period of indiscriminate frontal 
attacks had passed even before I left France, 
and ways were already being devised— 
mostly mining and better artillery protec- 
tion—to make assaults less costly. Scienti- 
fic ‘man-saving,’ in which my country has 
since made so much progress, was then in 
its infancy on the Italian front. 


“GALLERY BARRACKS” CUT OUT OF ROCK 


“T found many difficulties in the way of 
putting into practice on the Col di Lana the 
man-saving theories | had seen in process 
of development in the Argonne. At that 
time the Austrians—who had appreciated 
the great importance of that mountain from 
the outset—had us heavily out-gunned, 
while mining in the hard rock was too slow 
to make it worth while until some single 
position of crucial value hung in the balance. 
So—well, I simply did the best I could under 
the circumstances. The most I could do 
was to give my men as complete protection 
as possible while they were not fighting, 
and this end was accomplished by establish- 
ing them in galleries cut out of the solid 
rock. This was, | believe, the first time 
the ‘gallery-barracks’—now quite the rule 
at all exposed points—were used on the 
Italian front. 

“There was no other way in the beginning 
but to drive the enemy off the Col di Lana 
trench by trench, and this was the task | set 
myself totowardtheendof July. Whatmade 
the task an almost prohibitive one was the 
fact that the Austrian guns from Corte and 
Cherz—which we were in no position to 
reduce to silence—were able to rake us 
unmercifully. Every move we made during 
the next nine months was carried out under 
their fire, and there is no use in denying that 
we suffered heavily. I used no more men 
than I could possibly help using, and the 
Higher Command was very generous in the 
matter of reserves, and even in increasing 
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The Garibaldi Take the Col Di Lana 


the strength of the force at my disposal as 
we gradually got more room to work in. 
By the end of October my original command 
of a battalion had been increased largely. 

“The Austrians made a brave and skilful 
defense, but the steady pressure we were 
bringing to bear on them gradually forced 
them back up the mountain. By the first 
week in November we were in possession of 
three sides of the mountain, while the 
Austrians held the fourth side and—but most 
important of all—the summit. The latter 
presented a sheer wall of rock, more than 
200 metres high, to us from any direction 
we were able to approach it, and on the crest 
of this cliff—the only point exposed to our 
artillery fire—the enemy had a cunningly 
concealed machine-gun post served by four- 
teen men. Back and behind, under shelter 
in a rock gallery, was a reserve of 200 men, 
who were expected to remain safely under 
cover during a bombardment and then sally 
forth to repel any infantry attack that might 
follow it. The handful in the machine-gun 
post, it was calculated, would be sufficient, 
and more than sufficient, to keep us from 
scaling the cliff before their reserves came up 
to support them; and so they would have 
been if there had been only an infantry 
attack to reckon with. It failed to allow 
sufficiently, however, for the weight of the 
artillery we were bringing up, and the skill 
of our gunners. The apparent impregna- 
bility of the position was really its undoing. 

“This cunningly conceived plan of defense 
| had managed to get a pretty accurate idea 
of—no matter how—and I laid my own plans 
accordingly. All the guns I could get hold 
of I had emplaced in positions most favor- 
able for concentrating on the real key to the 
summit—the exposed machine-gun post on 
the crown of the cliff—with the idea, if 
possible, of destroying men and guns com- 
pletely, or, failing in that, at least to render 
it untenable for the reserves who would try 
to rally to its defense. 

“We had the position ranged to an inch, 
and so, fortunately, lost no time “in ‘ feeling ’ 
for it. This, with the surprise incident to it, 
was perhaps the principal element in our 
success; for the plan—at least so far as 
taking the summit was concerned—worked 
out quite as perfectly in action as upon paper. 
That is the great satisfaction of working 
with the Alpino, by the way: he is so sure, so 
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dependable, that the ‘human fallibility’ 
element in a plan (always the most uncertain 
quantity) is practically eliminated. 

“It is almost certain that our sudden gust 
of concentrated gunfire snuffed out the lives 
of all the men in the machine-gun post 
before they had time to send word of our 
developing infantry attack to the reserves 
in the gallery below. At any rate, these 
latter made no attempt whatever to swarm 
up to the defense of the crest, even after our 
artillery fire ceased. The consequence was 
that the 120 Alpini I sent to scale the cliff 
reached the top with only three casualties, 
these probably caused by rolling rocks or 
flying rock fragments. The Austrians in 
their big ‘funk-hole’ were taken completely 
by surprise, and 130 of them fell prisoners 
to considerably less than that number of 
Italians. The rest of the 200 escaped or 
were killed in their flight. 


TERRIFIC ARTILLERY FIRE 


“So far it was so good; but, unfortunately, 
taking the summit and holding it were two 
entirely different matters. No sooner did 
the Austrians discover what had happened 
than they opened on the summit with all 
their available artillery. We have since 
ascertained that the fire of 120 guns was 
concentrated upon a space of 100 by 150 
metres which offered the only approach to 
cover that the barren summit afforded. 
Fifty of my men, finding shelter in the lee of 
rocky ledges, remained right out on the 
summit; the others crept over the edge of the 
cliff and held on by their fingers and toes. 
Not a man of them sought safety by flight, 
though a retirement would have been quite 
justified, considering what a hell the Aus- 
trians’ guns were making of the summit. 
The enemy counter-attacked at nightfall, 
but despite superior numbers and the almost 
complete exhaustion of that little band of 
Alpini heroes, they were able to retake only 
ahalfofthesummit. Here, at a ten-metres- 
high ridge which roughly bisects the cima, 
the Alpini held the Austrians, and here, in 
turn, the latter held the reinforcements which 
I was finally able to send to the Alpini’s aid. 
There, exposed to the fire of the guns of 
either side (and so comparatively safe from 
both), a line was established from which 
there seemed little probability that one 
combatant could drive the other, at least 
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without a radical change from the methods 
so far employed. 

“The idea of blowing up positions that 
cannot be taken otherwise is by no means a 
new one. Probably it dates back almost 
as far as the invention of gunpowder itself. 
Doubtless, if we only knew of them, there 
have been attempts to mine the Great Wall 
of China. It was, therefore, only natural 
that, when the Austrians had us held up 
before a position it was vitally necessary 
we should have, we should begin to consider 
the possibility of mining it as the only 
alternative. The conception of the plan 
did not necessarily originate in the mind 
of any one individual, however many have 
laid claim to it. It was the inevitable thing 
if we were not going to abandon striving for 
our objective. 


TUNNELING THE COL DI LANA 


“But while there was nothing new in the 
idea of the mine itself, in carrying out an 
engineering operation of such magnitude 
at so great an altitude and from a position 
constantly exposed to intense artillery fire 
there were presented many problems quite 
without precedent. It was these problems 
which gave us pause; but finally, despite the 
prospect of difficulties which we fully realized 
might at any time become prohibitive, it 
was decided to make the attempt to blow 
up that portion of the summit of the Col di 
Lana still held by the enemy. 

The choice of the engineer for the work 
was a singularly fortunate one. Gelasio 
Caetani—he is a son of the Duke of Ser- 
moneta—had operated as a mining engineer 
in the American West for a number of years 
previous to the war, and the practical ex- 
perience gained in California and Alaska 
was invaluable preparation for the great 
task now set for him. His ready resource 
and great personal courage were also in- 
calculable assets. (As an instance of the 
latter I could tell you how, to permit him to 
make certain imperative observations, he 
allowed himself to be lowered over the side 
of a sheer cliff at a point only partially pro- 
tected from the enemy’s fire). 

“Well, the tunnel was started about the 
middle of January, 1916. Some of my men 
—Italians who had hurried home to fight 
for their country when the war started—had 
had some previous experience with hand and 
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machine drills in the mines of Colorado and 
British Columbia, but the most of our labor 
had to gain its experience as the work pro- 
gressed. Considering this, as well as the 
difficulty of bringing up material (to say 
nothing of food and munitions), we made 
very good progress. 

“The worst thing about it all was the fact 
that it had to be done under the incessant 
fire of the Austrian artillery. | provided 
for the men as best I could by putting 
them in galleries, where they were at least 
able to get their rest in comparative safety. 
My own headquarters were in a little shed 
in the lee of a big rock. When the enemy 
finally found out what we were up to they 
celebrated their discovery by a steady bom- 
bardment which lasted for fourteen days 
without interruption. During a certain 
forty-two hours of that fortnight there was, 
by actual count, an average of thirty-eight 


shells a minute exploding on our little posi- 


tion. With all the protection it was possible 
to provide, the strain became such that | 
found it advisable to change the battalion 
holding our portion of the summit every 
week. Did I have any respite myself? 
Well, hardly; or, rather, not until I had to. 
“We were constantly confronted with new 
and perplexing problems—things which no 
one had ever been called upon to solve before 
—most of them in connection with trans- 
portation. How we contrived to surmount 
one of these | shall nevér forget. The 
Austrians had performed a brave and auda- 
cious feat in emplacing one of their batteries 
at a certain point, the fire from which 
threatened to make our position absolutely 
untenable. The location of this battery 
was so cunningly chosen that not one of 
our guns could reach it; and yet we had 
to silence it—and for good—if we were 
going to go on with our work. The only 
point from which we could fire upon these 
destructive guns was so exposed that any 
artillery we might be able to mount there 
could only count on the shortest shrift under 
the fire of the hundred or more “heavies” 
that the Austrians would be able to concen- 
trate upon it. And yet (I figured), well 
employed, these few minutes might prove 
enough to do the work in.. As there was no 
other alternative I decided to chance it 
“And then there arose another difficulty. 
The smallest gun that would stand a chance 
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A SAMSON OF THE ITALIAN ARMY 


Who solved the problem of transporting a battery up a precipitous cliff by carrying a 265-pound gun 
on his shoulders 


of doing the job cut out for it weighed 120 
kilos—about 265 pounds; this just for the 
gun alone, with all detachable parts re- 


moved. But the point where the gun was 
to be mounted was so exposed that there 
was no chance of rigging up a cable-way, 























MR. LEWIS R. FREEMAN (Right) 


In the Alps of the Italian Front, where he inter- 
viewed Colonel Garibaldi 














COL. GIUSEPPE GARIBALDI 


(Known as “Peppino”)—On a tour of inspection 
of his command in the Dolomite Alps 
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WHERE THE SNOW GIANT LURKS 


“One could sense rather than see the ominous premonitory twitchings in the lowering snow banks as the 
lapping of the hot moist air relaxed the brake of frost’ 




















RESTORING COMMUNICATION AFTER AN AVALANCHE 


“Every stretch where the road curved to the embrace of cliff or shelving valley wall was a possible 
ambush, and we slipped by them with . . . hushed voices”’ 
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THE COL DI LANA 


One of the most important points on the Italian front. Whichever side holds it not only effectually 
blocks the enemy’s advance but has also an invaluable sally port from which to launch his own offensive 


























ERECTING A “TELEFERICA”™ 
Communication of all sorts is maintained by the use of these aérial tramways 








GEN. LUIGI CADORNA 
The Commander-in-Chief of the Italian Army 


inspecting an enemy position. King Victor Em- 
manuel is at the right facing the camera 











while the incline was so steep and rough that 
it was out of the question to try to drag it 
up with ropes. Just as we were on the verge 
of giving up in despair, one of the Alpini— 
a man of Herculean frame who had made his 
living in peace-time by breaking chains on 
his chest and performing other feats of 
strength—came and suggested that he be 
allowed to carry the gun up on his shoulder. 
Grasping at a straw, | let him indulge in a 
few ‘practice manoeuvres’; but these only 
showed that, while the young Samson could 
shoulder and trot off with the gun without 
great effort, the task of lifting himself and 
his burden from foothold to foothold in the 
crumbling rock of the seventy-degree slope 
was too much for him. 

“But out of this failure there came a new 
idea. Why not let my strong man simply 
support the weight of the gun on his shoulder 
—acting as a sort of ambulant gun-carriage, 
so to speak—while a line of men pulled him 
along with a rope? We rigged up a harness 
to equalize the pull on the broad back, and, 
with the aid of sixteen ordinary men, the 
feat was accomplished without a hitch. | 
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PRACTISING ON SKIIS 
The Alpini use the ski in the snow-covered passes of the Dolomites 


am sorry to say, however, that poor Samson 
was laid up for a spell with racked muscles. 
“The gun—with the necessary parts and 
munition—was taken up in the night, and at 
daybreak it was set up and ready for action. 
It fired just forty shots before the Austrian 
‘heavies’ blew it—and all but one or two of 
its brave crew—to pieces with a rain of high- 
explosive. But it had done its work, and 
done it well. The sacrifice was not in vain. 
The troublesome Austrian battery was put 
so completely out of action that the enemy 
never thought it worth while to reémplace it. 
“That is just a sample of the fantastic 
things we were doing all of the three months 
that we drove the tunnel under the summit 
of the Col di Lana. The last few weeks were 
further enlivened by the knowledge that the 
Austrians were countermining against us. 
Once they drove so near that we could feel 
the jar of their drills, but they exploded their 
mine just a few metres short of where it 
would have upset us for good and for all. All 
the time work went on until, on the 17th of 
April, the mine was finished, charged, and 
‘tamped.’ That night, while every gun 





“ PEPPINO”’ GARIBALDI 


COL. 

The grandson of the famous Italian patriot, 

who directed the attack which resulted in the 
capture of the Col di Lana from the Austrians 
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CAPTURED ON THE COL DI LANA 


Austrian prisoners, taken by the Italians in their attack on the Col di Lana, being sent back to the 
prison camps in Italy 


we could bring to bear rained shell upon the 
Austrian position, it was exploded. A 


crater 150 feet in diameter and sixty feet 
deep engulfed the ridge the enemy had oc- 


cupied, and this our waiting Alpini rushed 
and firmly held. Feeble Austrian counter- 
attacks were easily repulsed, and the Col di 
Lana was at last completely in Italian hands.” 


CHURCH SERVICE FOR THE CAPTURED 
Austrian prisoners in a prison camp in Italy attending Mass 
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THE FATE OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


Will She Make a Separate Peace P—Can She Free Herself from Germany? 
—Can Her Eight Antagonistic Races Evolve a United States ? 


BY 


DR. WOLF VON 


O UNDERTAKE the task of a pro- 
T phet has always been bad business, 
but never more so than during this 
war which has upset all predictions. Not to 
come to grief, therefore, it must be under- 
stood that the following is not to be looked 
upon in the light of a forecast. It pretends 
to be no more than a grouping of the ascer- 
tained facts, so far as they crudely present 
themselves in the fierce turmoil of a world- 
wide struggle, with the conclusions that may 
be derived therefrom. 

Several questions come uppermost in the 
mind when looking at the Austria-Hungary 
of to-day. 

Will Austria-Hungary leave Germany be- 
fore the end of the fight? 

To this the answer seems plain: It would 
be certain political and economic suicide for 
her to do so. Hence she cannot, unless her 
people feel the depression of hunger so des- 
perately that they become reckless of their 
future. And without elaborating this reply 
for the moment, let us consider the next 
obvious question, namely: 

Will Austria be subservient to Germany 
after the war? And to what extent is she so 
now? 

Briefly, Austria-Hungary cannot help her- 
self in the matter. Her dependence is not 
voluntary. So far as sentiment is concerned, 
indeed, there is very little love lost between 
the two countries. For Prussia and the 
Prussians a distinct dislike is even felt. The 
wounds of 1866 are still smarting. Her fall 
from power, the loss of her supremacy in the 
Germany of that time, are keenly realized. 
Prussia is regarded as an upstart with the 
unamiable qualities of an upstart. The de- 
parted glory of the Austria of old is deeply 
regretted. For the remainder of Germany, 
for her allies of 1866, for Bavaria and Saxony 
and Baden and Wiirttemberg, there is luke- 
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warm sympathy. These are the sentiments 
of the patriotic Austrian of the old school, 
mainly those of the Teuton Austrians. For 
the young empire of 1871 there prevails a 
mingled feeling, made up of about equal parts 
of admiration and fear. The Slavs of Austria 
bear their powerful western neighbor un- 
disguised hatred. Of Hungary, | speak else- 
where. 

But needs must. Austria is firmly con- 
vinced that without Germany’s strong arm to 
support her she is doomed as a political 
entity. We all grasp the hand that is held 
out to us to save us from drowning, no 
matter whose it be. As Bismarck once styled 
the close alliance with the Danube mon- 
archy: Es ist eine Vernunftheirat (a marriage 
of reason, of convenience). 

Consider the facts. Look at Austria- 
Hungary’s present plight. Austria-Hungary 
is economically undeveloped, or at least not 
sufficiently developed. Her turbulent his- - 
tory, plus another more recent element, i.e., 
the race strife within her borders, accounts 
for that. Of that one becomes aware as soon 
as one crosses her frontiers. How far behind 
she is in intellectual development is best 
seen, for instance, by studying her latest 
statistics. From them it is seen that there 
are whole large provinces where illiteracy 
predominates. In Dalmatia, for example, 
the percentage of inhabitants unable to read 
and write is 65; in Galicia it is 62; in certain 
districts it rises to 73. These are the figures 
of 1913. The number of holidays observed 
is excessive—they total eighty-seven during 
the year. She needs capital. Hungary 
especially, though a country abounding in 
natural resources, urgently requires capital. 
Formerly Paris was the money market to 
which Hungary applied by preference. But 
owing in part to the heavy drain on her 
liquid resources made by Russia, as well as to 
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the fact that Hungary formed part of the 
Dreibund, that market was closed to her. 
That became very evident during the five 
years preceding the war when Hungary 
vainly attempted to place various loans for 
internal improvements in Paris. There was 
a financial boycott declared against Hungary 
by France. Thus Hungary, too, was forced 
to turn to Germany as a financial backer. 


GERMAN SINEWS IN AUSTRIA 


The whole banking system of Austria, her 
financial status, rests and leans on Germany. 
The connection is very intimate and strong. 
The largest Austrian institution, the Wiener 
Bankverein, is more than half German; the 
big government concern, the Austro-Hun- 
garian Bank, is closely modeled after the 
Reichsbank in Berlin. Most of the Austrian 
and Hungarian industrial papers, shares, 
and values are quoted and dealt in outside 
of Vienna and Budapest—only in Berlin. In 
its trade, in its industrial life, in its technical 
development, Austria is strongly dependent 
on Germany, on German enterprise, German 
capital, German science, German patents, 
German example, and German guidance. 
According to the latest available data, 
Austria possesses only one fifth the capital of 
Germany. She requires capital in order to 
utilize more efficiently her natural resources, 
her mines, her enormous water power (now 
largely fallow), the mountain streams of 

. Styria, Carniola, Carinthia; to build electric 
plants, factories, mills. As it is, though, 
vast sums of German money are invested 
in the cotton mills, the cloth mills, paper 
mills, the arms and munition plants, the iron 
and steel works of Bohemia and Styria. 
Many of the technical. directors there are 
Germans. Many of the German secret 
processes of manufacture, including those in 
chemistry and the dye industry, enable 
Austria to hold her own. 

This is just a hasty and incomplete synop- 
sis of actual economic conditions. After the 
war all these conditions will be greatly in- 
tensified. To whom shall Austria-Hungary 
turn hereafter in her absolute need of capital, 
of extending her commerce, her industry, her 
technical equipment, her exports of food- 
stuffs? To whom besides Germany? 

Of course it is true that this dependence on 
Germany is not flattering to Austrian self- 
respect. Many there before and during this 
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war turned in their thoughts to America. 
And let me say right here that despite all the 
recent events the feeling of the Austrian and 
Hungarian people (as distinguished from 
their governments) has remained stead- 
fastly friendly to America. One strong 
reason for Austria-Hungary’s reluctance to 
break off diplomatic relations with this 
country was the hope that after the war 
America might aid them in building up their 
neglected country economically. To illus- 
trate this I have merely to recall what Dr. 
Ernst von Koerber, the late premier, said to 
me as recently as last September. 


THE NORTH-SEA-TO-THE-BLACK-SEA PLAN 


But while that hope has now probably van- 
ished for good, there remain so many solid, 
so many selfish grounds for Austria to look to 
Germany for her economic redemption and 
advancement after the war, that it were idle 
to blind oneself to the fact. One more such 
reason I may cite here, and a potent one. | 
refer to the plan of linking the North Sea to 
the Black Sea. This is a gigantic project, 
one calculated to bring the peoples and 
countries bordering on the route into closest 
economic contact to their mutual advantage, 
and moreover a project which is already be- 
yond the initial stages. Ever since the early 
spring of 1915 the press of Germany and of 
Austria-Hungary has been engaged in prop- 
aganda work in behalf of this idea, and by 
this time the respective governments have 
adopted it. 

To put it in a nutshell, the scheme con- 
sists in connecting the four chief rivers of 
Germany, the Elbe, the Weser, the Rhine, 
and the Oder, by means of shipping canals, 
with the Danube, at Ulm, South Germany, 
and thence to improve the Danube itself 
all along through Austria-Hungary, Serbia, 
Rumania, as far as the Black Sea and Con- 
stantinople. At present the total length of 
the inland waterways of Germany is 8,570 
miles, and the record of 1913 shows that 
through these waterways 56,657,000 tons of 
goods were carried, 19,717,000 tons of this 
being for export, 23,233,000 tons for imports. 
By perfecting this existing system the river 
traffic, so much less expensive than that by 
rail, can be expanded enormously. In 1913, 
for instance, 5,762,000 tons of goods were 
carried in 21,000 vessels by internal water- 
ways to Hamburg. After the completion of 
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the North-Sea-Black-Sea project, ships of 
1,000 tons each can be sent from the Bos- 
phorus to Hamburg and vice versa, trebling 
the bulk of this internal traffic or more. And 
in its essential elements the whole plan has 
already been adopted and parts of it, such as 
the widening of the Rhine-Danube Canal, are 
in process of construction. Without any 
doubt not only Germany but also Austria- 
Hungary and the Balkan States will be 
greatly benefited. And for carrying out the 
entire plan, German capital, imposts, and 
taxes will be invested to the tune of hundreds 
of millions, amounting to more than two 
thirds of the whole. 

Thus, at every step, in vital points, the 
material interests of Austria-Hungary and of 
Germany tally. No inconsiderable portion 
of the big war loan of Austria-Hungary has 
been subscribed by Germans. Everywhere 
and always the hand of the powerful neigh- 
bor and ally is felt. 


AUSTRIAN UNPREPAREDNESS IN IQ14 


Another point. When war broke out, 
Austria-Hungary was not prepared for it. In 
fact, she was less prepared in a military sense 
than any of the other belligerents. This 
fact has received little attention abroad, but 
it is incontrovertible. | passed through those 
days in Vienna, and | know whereof | speak. 
It was due to the Austrian and Hungarian 
Parliaments themselves that the monarchy’s 
army presented, in the earlier part of the 
Great War, a pitiable spectacle, nothing less. 
The valor of her men cannot be denied. But 
1 am referring to her military organization. 

For a number of years the joint govern- 
ment, through the Minister of War (who acts 
for Austria and Hungary both) and the naval 
secretary, had urged in both parliaments a 
better state of preparedness. It was all in 
vain. Hungary demanded that her army 
contingents be put entirely under her own 
control and that her “army language” be 
Magyar instead of German. This the old 
emperor refused to accede to, believing that 
it would be destructive of army efficiency. 
Without it the Hungarian Parliament 
would not consent to army reform. In Aus- 
tria, again, it was similar. There the majority 
in parliament made a vote in favor of army 
reconstruction dependent on racial and 
nationalistic concessions which the Govern- 
ment felt itself unable to promise. 
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In that way it happened that when war 
really did come, Austria-Hungary had only 
one thing: a good army of the first line, com- 
posed of the young men in active service, to- 
gether with the first portion of the reserves 
men between 20 and 28, the best of her fight- 
ing men—in all numbering about 600,000. 
With these she faced Serbia first, and then 
Russia’s millions. Her system of military 
organization was at fault. With these 
600,000 she did splendidly at first; her men 
rushed at the Russian legions so gallantly, 
faced enormous odds so valiantly, as to score 
a number of victories, at Rawaruska, etc. 
But this lasted only until Russia had massed 
her strength, or rather a small part of it. 

Then inevitably had to come retreat, aban- 
donment of the larger part of Galicia, while 
Germany had to send strong reinforcements 
hurriedly to her ally and thus give up her 
initial war plans in France. Meanwhile, 
Austria-Hungary had to summon, in rapid 
succession, one contingent after another of 
her veterans in civil life (up to 48) to the 
colors, and to equip them, drill them, harden 
them for the severe campaigns to come— 
laboriously, and by straining every resource 
and every nerve, trying to make up for the 
serious deficiencies in her military armor that 
the wrongheadedness of her own parliaments 
had occasioned. It was the same with her 
small navy. There was a time—and it lasted 
for months, say, from October, 1914, to 
April, 1915—when, had it not been for Hin- 
denburg and his brilliant successes against 
Russia, the monarchy must have succumbed 
and would have been invaded as far as 
Vienna. These were the days when Prze- 
mysl felland the Russians stood before Cracow 
and in the Carpathian passes, in sight of the 
Hungarian lowlands. Germany alone during 
that period of the struggle saved Austria- 
Hungary from destruction. 

From this episode, too, dated the estrange- 
ment between Kaiser William and Emperor 
Francis Joseph. The latter sat sulking in 
Schénbrunn. He had never cared for his 
younger Hohenzollern colleague on _ the 
throne, always regarding him as a rash young 
man, a mushroom monarch; there was very 
little in common between them, no true sym- 
pathy. William, the younger ruler, had cast 
the blame for the disastrous turn things had 
taken at that time on Austria, on Francis 





. Joseph, and the latter again had overesti- 
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THE GRAND DIVISIONS OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


lhe Kingdom of Austria and the Kingdom of Hungary have separate Parliaments and act as one only 
in military matters and foreign affairs 


mated the military resources and the willing- 
ness to assist him of the other. For eighteen 
months William did not come near his ally, 
and when he finally did, in the summer of 
1916, the visit was only as a matter of cold 
formality. 

Nevertheless, throughout the war Ger- 
many’s word became law. Every military 
measure was copied from her in Austria- 
Hungary. If Germany had resolved on a 
certain step, that was sufficient for her ally to 
imitate it. That was held unanswerable 
logic. And finally, after the serious Austrian 
reverses against Russia in Galicia last sum- 
mer, reverses mainly due to carelessness on 
the part of several Austrian archdukes (since 
retired in disgrace) commanding at that 
front, German leadership superseded Aus- 
trian even there. The Hindenburg front 
now included all up to Rumania. The whole 
Austrian forces (saving those at the Italian 
front) became practically German-led, be- 
came subsidiaries. A bitter pill to swallow 


- the Ringstrasse of Vienna. 


for Austrian and Hungarian pride, of course. 
But on the other hand, a feeling of security 
under this German egis began to pervade the 
monarchy which before had been sadly lack- 
ing. And now Germany has her way in 
everything that concerns the conduct of the 
war, both in the military and diplomatic 
sense. That is the simple truth. 

Much has been said about the character of 
the young Emperor Carl. At first many ex- 
pected him to show greater independence re- 
garding relations with Germany. But the 
force of circumstances must of necessity 
govern him as they did his predecessor. Be- 
sides, while this young ruler has a number of 
estimable qualities, firmness is scarcely 
among them. Intellectually he is bright, of 
quick perception, rather democratic in his 
leanings. I myself have seen him, not many 
months before his accession to the throne, 
trundling a baby carriage under the trees in 
The soldiers at 
the front all adore him. He is so cordial and 
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unaffected. But all that is not the point here 
—Kaiser William’s prestige decidedly over- 
shadows his. 


Will Hungary separate from Austria—now 
or in the near future? 

Hungary, under certain conditions, might. 
There is and has been ever since 1848, in fact 
ever since Hungary fell under the domina- 
tion of Austria, a strong separatist sentiment 
in Hungary. The Independence, or ’48er, 
Party, which advocates complete separation, 
exerts an enormous influence throughout the 
country. It comprises many of the strongest 
minds of Hungary, men like the brothers 
Karolyi, Michael and Stephen, Apponyi, 
Justh, Ugron. This party is also in favor of 
conferring the franchise on the masses who 
are at present deprived of it under the old 
aristocratic dispensation of which Count 
Tisza, leader of the dominant party, is the 
chief spokesman. Count Andrassy, of the 
Constitutional, or ’67er, Party, stands with 
his followers on a platform of strict interpre- 
tation of, and adherence to, the agreement of 
1867, granting Hungary a limited autonomy. 
The Hungarian Parliament has been in ses- 
sion during the war, and frequent attempts 
have been made to oust Tisza from power 
and to hold a general election with the slogan 
of an extension of the ballot. These fierce at- 
tacks on the status quo have thus far failed, 
however, and Tisza and his supporters have 
remained in control solely because the war 
overshadows every other issue and because in 
the precarious condition of the whole mon- 
archy, and particularly of Hungary, such an 
election and such a new and unknown 
electorate frightened the country. However, 
even within the ranks of the dominant party, 
as well as of the Constitutional Party, there 
are many champions of ultimate separation 
and independence. 

If the Entente Powers would only guaran- 
tee to Hungary complete independence and 
full integrity of her soil, including, of course, 
Transylvania, the Banat, and Slavonia 
(where the Rumanian element is strong), as 
well as the retention of Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina (where the population is chiefly Sérbian), 
sentiment would quickly veer around. 
Hungary, however, could not tolerate a 
strong Serbia, because that would mean a 
perpetual threat to herself. Such a Serbia 
would be a pivotal point around which all 
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anti-Hungarian intrigues would turn. It 
would be a rallying centre for all South Slav 
aspirations and that would be synonymous 
with the end of Hungarian power. 

Hungary, it must be remembered, is an 
artificial political creation. The kernel, it is 
true, the lowlands of the Danube and the 
Theiss, is Magyar. But that means only 
seven millions, including the Magyarized 
Jews and Germans, against fifteen millions 
of Slavs and Rumanians. The Magyars 
think of themselves always as a “ Herren- 
volk,” a lordly race, one which by reason of 
central geographical position, political fit- 
ness, cohesiveness, and strong racial pride 
domineers over the majority. 


HUNGARIAN HATRED OF THE AUSTRIANS 


All through the war Hungary’s attitude 
has been peculiar. Account must be taken of 
the elemental aversion felt by the Hungarian 
for the Austrian, in fact for the Teuton as a 
race. This hatred is not only founded in 
history. It is instinctive. I recall a little in- 
cident which illustrates that. 

It was early in the spring of 1915. Seated 
next to me in one of the most luxurious coffee 
houses in Vienna was a young Hungarian 
officer of hussars, in his buttonhole a high 
military decoration. We entered into con- 
versation. He was of distinguished family, 
handsome, his fact lit up with bright intelli- 
gence. He was on a short leave from the 
Carpathian front, having done his share of 
the strenuous fighting there. | asked him his 
opinion of the Russian. 

“Why,” he said, smiling, ‘the Russian is 
not so bad a fe!!ow after all.”” And he went 
into detail. Then, growing more confiden- 
tial, he: added: ‘Of the two, the Austrian 
and the Russian, | much prefer the Rus- 
sian.” 

“Seriously?”’ | asked. 

“Yes, seriously,” was the reply, and some- 
thing ferocious crept into his face. 

Another case. A year ago | met a Ba- 
varian officer in the pretty City Hall Park of 
Vienna, and we got to talking. He was just 
back from Ueskiib, where he had taken a 
number of heavy German guns, so-called “ Fat 
Berthas.” And in chatting on about this and 
that of interest during his trip, | incidentally 
mentioned the Hungarians. Then he flared 
up. “The Hungarians? Why, they seem 
worse than the Serbians. That is the 
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THE PHYSICAL STRUCTURE OF AUSTRIA—~HUNGARY 
The Danube River is the natural artery of the Empire, but artificial political boundaries shut it off 
from the river’s mouth, leaving its only access to the sea at Triest, on the Adriatic. The natural 
boundaries of mountain ranges do not coincide with the political boundaries of the Empire, and both 
intersect racial groups of strong nationalistic ambitions 





common verdict of our men in the Balkans. 
Nice allies, those. They hate the Austrians so 
bad that they even transfer it to us as their 
near kindred.” And he swore an oath or two. 

And this hatred is reciprocated by the 
Austrians. With them, too, it is elemental, 
racial. It is stronger among the unthinking 
masses than among those forming the upper 
crust. It found fresh fuel from the failure of 
Hungary adequately to provision Austria— 
and more especially Vienna—during the war, 
whereas before the war a large part of her 
supplies had always reached Vienna from 
Hungary. The feeling, too, betrays itself 
at the front. Many cases of alleged mis- 
treatment of the Hungarian soldiers by 
Austrian officers have been discussed in the 
Parliament at Budapest, giving rise to indig- 
nant speeches and heated demands for re- 
dress. Hungarian and Austrian men would 
not do together within the same regiments. 


“sistance. 


They were continually quarreling and disci- 
pline suffered. 

So, then, if Hungary could be assured of 
keeping all the territory she has, I verily be- 
lieve an instant movement in favor of com- 
plete severance from the ‘‘Austrian yoke” 
would set in, a movement which would be 
like a resistless avalanche. But the Entente 
Powers, for the first twelvemonth of the war 
trying with the Hungarians persuasion by 
every means of publicity, were in the end un- 
wise enough to encourage Russia and Ru- 
mania in advancing their claims to Hun- 
garian territory. It is that which turned 
Hungary at last into a unit for utmost re- 
Up to the outbreak of the war, and 
even for a time after that, Hungary clung to 
her old sympathy for England and France, 
despite everything. This sympathy was 
founded in the fact that England and France, 
during the Hungarian Revolution of 1848-49, 
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THE RACES OF AUSTRIA—HUNGARY 
Eight distinct racial types live within the Empire, each with its own speech, its own history, and its 


own ambition to create a new ‘“‘nation’’. 


try the problem of united action would be difficult enough, but‘as it is each “‘ group 


If only members of one race lived in each part of the coun- 


”” is mixed with a 


large minority of people of adjoining groups, so that the racial confusion is an almost hopeless political 


tangle 


had strongly, though unavailingly, sided with 
the separation movement, as well as for the 
reason that Hungary, in its political ideals 
and the whole frame of its mind, approaches 
the Western Powers much more closely than 
either Austria or Germany. Russia, on the 
other hand, she has always dreaded because 
of the help Russia gave to Austria in 1849 in 
suppressing the revolution and in bringing 
about the surrender of Vildgos. As to 
America, Hungary has never forgotten the 
hospitality shown here to Kossuth, and pro- 
American feeling is general with the whole 
people of every rank and section. Of that | 
had occasion amply to convince myself by 
extensive travel in Hungary during the war. 

Will there be a rising for Liberalism in 
Austria-Hungary? 

That is another question that suggests it- 
self in the present peculiar circumstances. 


In my answer | mean to confine myself to 
Austria alone, since as regards Hungary the 
foregoing would seem a sufficient reply. But 
a brief survey of the Austrian political com- 
plexion before and during the war must be 
given. I shall endeavor to simplify this 
matter as much as is feasible, and to omit 
non-essentials. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY A POLYGLOT MIXTURE 


To put it briefly, the political development 
of Austria-Hungary since 1867 along healthy 
normal lines has been greatly hampered by 
the nationalistic problem. As the gift of un- 
restricted manhood suffrage was bestowed on 
the masses of Austria (in contradistinction 
from Hungary, where broad strata of the 
population of voting age are excluded from 
the franchise to this very hour), they quickly 
and for the first time became aware of the 
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enormous value of this sharp weapon in fur- 
thering their separate racial ideals and de- 
sires. Before the untrammeled and ruthless 
use of this weapon went down every rampart 
of defense the hitherto dominant minority in 
Austria—i.e., the Austrians of Teuton stock 
—had erected in time agone. They began 
to feel their strength. They began to make 
use of their, combinedly, great majority. A 
breed of politicians grew up under these new 
conditions that made the astute manipula- 
tion of racial prejudices and aversions, of 
jealousies and aims apart, their special prov- 
ince, their stock-in-trade. Unavoidably the 
interests of the whole suffered. Each party, 
each small political fraction or faction, often 
but of restricted local importance, with a 
horizon narrowly bound, lost sight of the 
common good and devoted itself solely to 
what they conceived to be the special interests 
of their “nationality,” of their clan or tribe, 
be it German or Slovene, Ruthenian or Pole, 
Czech or Moravian, Slovak or Hannak, Ru- 
manian, Italian, or Ladin; for all these races 
or racial fragments had millions or hundreds 
of thousands of their own blood forming part 
of the whole polyglot mass. Once launched 
on this path it became next to impossible to 
retrace steps, to pull up stakes and set out 
for a new common meeting-ground. 

Beneath this racial problem and its insolu- 
ble difficulties lies the political tragedy— 
occasionally, indeed, waxing a farce—of Aus- 
tria during the last fifty years. All internal 
reforms on a large scale grew impossible, be- 
cause Parliament could never be united on 
such a programme; because there were ever 
more pressing local and nationalistic advan- 
tages to be striven for; because each legis- 
lative measure was the result of bargains be- 
tween a score of conflicting interests. And 
always plans for the common weal had to be 
shelved in favor of picayune improvements, 
appropriations, or separate wishes. Besides, 
obstructionist tactics, the tool of the weak, 
flourished as in no other legislative body. 
Such tactics had to be tolerated, because 
every one of the parties composing Parlia- 
ment had in turn to employ them against 
attempted coercion, and because no party 
was in itself strong and numerous enough at 
any time to be able to dispense with the 
services of such obstruction. 

To the visitor at a session of the Austrian 
Parliament (housed, let it be said in paren- 





thesis, in perhaps the most beautiful and 
artistic structure used for a like purpose any- 
where in the world), the impression was that 
of an inchoate mass, torn by conflicting in- 
terests and held together by rone. There 
has probably never been such a national rep- 
resentative body before as that. 

Yet hidden from view there were many 
valuable elements—valuable individually, 
I mean. There was and is a strong leaven 
of political and social Liberalism working 
within these apparently amorphous groups. 
Forming part of each fraction (and I will 
not inflict on the reader the enumeration of 
these or attempt the thankless task of plac- 
ing each in his own category), there is in- 
variably a smaller cluster of men, individually 
eminently respectable and capable, reaching 
out vainly for nobler ends, tinctured more or 
less strongly with political Liberalism, as 
that word is understood in countries lying 
more to the west. 

How large is the number of those men? 
Large enough, at any rate, to form the nu- 
cleus of a body contending for a saner and 
more advanced system of popular govern- 


‘ ment. But—and there’s the rub—these men 


are scattered; are divided from one another 
by the special aims of the “nation” or race 
to which they belong; form in no sense an en- 
tity and never present a united front for any 
purpose whatever. 

And now I come to the crux of the matter. 
Since the spring of 1914 the Austrian Par- 
liament, after a particularly exasperating and 
long-drawn fit of obstructionism, completely 
paralyzing for months legislation of any kind, 
was adjourned indefinitely by the late 
emperor. In a way the constitution per- 
mitted this, as it also permitted, by some 
stretching of interpretation, the interimistic 
governing of the country, for purely admin- 
istrative purposes, by means of Paragraph 
XIV of the same constitution. The war in- 
tervened. The Austrian Government has 
found it most convenient, and assuredly less 
troublesome, to continue this quasi-auto- 
cratic system of provisional bureaucratic 
rule. Cabinet after cabinet has tottered 
since and hastened to its fall, owing to in- 
herent difficulties of the situation. One 
premier, Count Stuergkh, was assassinated. 
Dates for the summoning of Parliament to 
resume its constitutional duties were fixed 
repeatedly, but always proved illusory, until 
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mid-April of this year, when the internal 
distress of the country forced measures for 
the reconvening of that body. As to 
what this Parliament (made up throughout 
of members elected before the war) will do, 
that is a question. This much, though, is 
certain: that the trend toward Liberalism 
has been greatly promoted by the events of 
the war. 


WILL THERE BE REVOLUTION? 


However, how can Liberalism, though un- 
doubtedly existing in Austria in the rough, so 
to speak—how can it crystallize? How can 
it assert itself in the concrete? How can it 
play a dominant réle under any circumstances 
—at least under circumstances that, at this 
writing, seem at all likely to arise? How can 
these Liberals imposé themselves upon the 
Government, oust the present scarcely con- 
stitutional Government, with Count Czernin, 
the foreign minister, as its brains, and Count 
Clam-Martinic, the premier, as its figure- 
head—both of them, by the way, pure Slavs, 
pure Czechs, but of the time-serving stripe of 
political faith—and set up some sort of really 
representative cabinet? How, indeed? 

The answer seems despairingly difficult. 
In times of a desperate war, with martial law 
stifling every expression of real sentiment, 
both in press and public life—but of “pub- 
lic life’ there is, indeed, none at present, 
there has not been since early in 1914—with 
the whole executive and administrative 
machinery under the absolute control of the 
present cabinet and of the young and untried 
emperor; with a censorship many degrees 
stricter than that obtaining in Germany; and 
with the whole civilian population cowed, 
half-starved, listless, apathetic to an in- 
credible degree—how, indeed, should Liber- 
alism triumph? 

Unless, in fact, one of those strange in- 
cidents should arise which the history of man- 
kind seems never tired of evolving at unfor- 
seen moments; some such chain of apparently 
trivial circumstances that turned Russian 
czardom out of power overnight. Who 
knows? In this war the unexpected has 
happened before; everything seems think- 
able; everything is on the cards. But only if 
some such cataclysm should suddenly over- 
take the House of Hapsburg does a near 
victory of Liberalism in Austria seem feasible 
at this moment. 
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And lastly, will there be a change along 
racial lines? 

This question can hardly be answered in 
the same broad way in which it is phrased. 
But certain things can be taken for granted. 
Two facts have impressed themselves un- 
mistakably during these last three years. To 
wit, first, that the only large element of pop- 
ulation in the whole of Austria that has 
demonstrably behaved with absolute loyalty 
and devotion, and shown a spirit of sacrifice 
scarcely inferior to that in Germany itself, 
is the Austrians of Teuton stock. And 
second, that all the others have manifested, 
in varying degree, dissatisfaction and 
political unreliability, notably the Czechs of 
Bohemia, the Ruthenians of Galicia, the 
Serbs of South Hungary, Bosnia, and Herze- 
govina, and the Southern Slavs of Istria, 
Dalmatia, and Croatia. 

Disaffection has unquestionably _ per- 
meated most deeply and insidiously the 
rank and file of the Czech nationality in 
Austria. Of that there was abundant proof 
during the war. Confining myself only to 
things witnessed by myself or heard in 
Vienna on absolutely reliable evidence, and 
leaving wholly aside the extravagant stories 
of Bohemian risings and massacres that ap- 
peared, from time to time, in the press else- 
where, there remains a strong enough sub- 
stratum of truth to warrant one in making 
the statement above. Thus, in comparison 
to their numbers, the Czechs have furnished 
by far the largest contingent of Austrian 
prisoners of war. Whole regiments of them 
have yielded themselves, almost without a 
shot, to Russians and Serbs. Two Czech 
regiments were stricken from the army rolls. 
Wholesale confiscations of Czech property 
because of treasonable practices were pub- 
lished officially. The criminal trial for 
high treason of Dr. Kramarz, the ablest 
Czech political leader and parliamentarian, 
and of his confederates, which took up three 
months last summer and brought out 
astounding revelations, ending in conviction 
and death sentences, showed beyond perad- 
venture that the whole of the Czech popula- 
tion (approximately six millions) is honey- 
combed with anti-Austrian aspirations. The 
course pursued by Professor Masaryk and 
other Czech intellectuals, though carried on 
in exile, points to the same conclusion. 

These are just a few sample facts which I 
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might multiply. In Croatia and Dalmatia 
the showing made was similar, although at 
the various fronts these men, born warriors, 
to whom fighting is a treat, did well enough. 
But the bulk of their political leaders ex- 
patriated themselves soon after the outbreak 
of the war, and went over into the camp of 
the Allies. At one time twenty members of 
the Dalmatian legislature thus turned their 
backs on Austrian rule. 

Now what in the face of all this is the Aus- 
trian Government to do? What in the face 
of widespread Serbian, Croatian, and Ruman- 
ian disaffection is the Hungarian Government 
to do? 

There are, of course, provided the Haps- 
burgs retain their throne (which, however, 
seems by no means a foregone conclusion), 
two alternatives open. The one would be 
increased repression of the Slavs and the re- 
establishment of old-time hegemony of the 
Austrians of Germanic stock, and of an in- 
creased Magyar domination over the other 
races in Hungary. But Austria tried that 
policy in Hungary for eighteen years, viz., 
from 1849 (when the revolution had been 
drowned in blood and the gallows had reaped 
an aftermath) to 1867, and had found it not 
to answer. 

The other alternative would be a frank 
recognition of the untenable situation 
sketched above, and the honest and sweeping 
attempt to satisfy the racial or national as- 
pirations of complete autonomy that are 
felt by the various Slav populations, as well 
as by the Rumanian one, in both Austria 
and Hungary. 

A number of circumstances that have come 
to my knowledge while in Vienna strongly in- 
cline me to the belief that the last-named 
policy will be adopted. 


PROBLEMS OF RACIAL AUTONOMY 


But to do so is not easy. It involves, for 
one thing, injustice to the Teuton element 
in the Austrian and Hungarian population. 
For as to Hungary it must not be forgotten 
that there, too, about three millions of Ger- 
manic strain are living, descendants of Ger- 
mans who, at the invitation of Hungarian 
kings, settled there centuries ago. But the 
ten millions of Teutonic Austrians, they who, 
as has been freely acknowledged, proved the 
most faithful to the dynasty and to the rule 
of the monarchy—what would be their ulti- 
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mate fate if the policy of racial (i. e. Slavic) 
reconciliation became the settled Austrian 
programme? This they have begun to ask 
themselves of late. Would not these ten 
millions be in the end swallowed up, body 
and soul, in the Slavic flood surrounding 
them—a Slavic flood, it must be kept in 
mind, outnumbering the Teutonic Austrians 
two to one? 

In view of this prospect, by no means 
relished by them (for they still justly pride 
themselves on the historic part they have 
played for many centuries in their Danubian 
and mountain lands to the east, the part of 
“civilization bearers”), of late many of these 
Austrians of Germanic lineage turn their 
eyes longingly toward Germany herself. But 
a glance at the map will show the almost 
irreconcilable difficulties in the way of their 
becoming amalgamated with the body of 
their other German-speaking kindred. How- 
ever, the problem has not as yet presented 
itself to the vast majority of Austrian- 
Teutons at all. And where there are some— 
the German Bohemians, for example—who 
would rejoice to be joined to Germany 
proper, there are many more that would not. 
From my intimate acquaintance with the 
German Austrians, I must say that the idea 
of being incorporated with the Kaiser’s 
empire seems by no means palatable to the 
vast majority of them. There are all sorts 
of reasons. They, the Austrian Teutons, are 
of an easy disposition, for one thing, and 
they dread the strenuous life, the severely 
laborious existence that would be their 
portion in the event of such a union. Be- 
sides, as must be pointed out here, the state- 
craft of Germany considers the continued 
existence of an Austria-Hungary of undi- 
minished size and population indispensable 
to her, Germany’s, own peace and welfare. 

Briefly, then, the whole problem is brist- 
ling with difficulties, some of them inherent 
and all of them hard to overcome. Never- 
theless, I feel convinced that the only 
expedient, either to solve the racial question 
in Austria-Hungary or, at any rate, to tide 
her over for another indefinite period, is the 
one which I have attempted to outline in the 
foregoing; and that being so, probably the 
means will be found. It must be reconcilia- 
tion of the races living side by side, or noth- 
ing. It must be all but complete self- 
government for each national and geographi- 
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cal entity within the borders of Austria- 
Hungary, a recognition of the full rights of 
each idiom, of each racial fragment, to de- 
velop unhindered, to maintain its peculiar 
traits and talents, its own “personality,” in 
short. Instead of greater centralization 
(which has often been proposed as a remedy) 
it must be greater decentralization. 

If not, I feel sure, the whole monarchy will 
go to pieces, with or without outside help, 
and this within a very short time. When 
the war broke out, it was probably the gen- 
eral expectation that Austria-Hungary could 
not withstand and survive the shock. On the 
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contrary, the war, the common danger, has 
acted as a cement, knitting the whole firmly 
together. But only foratime. The internal 
strain continues. Its effects have been 
neutralized, so to speak, by the war which 
brought all the races together in the same 
trenches, to fight or todie. But after the war 
the abnormal pressure will be renewed, and 
the internecine strife will be resumed with 
more ardor than ever—unless there be far- 
going reconciliation, far-going justice, far- 
going government by the people; a United 
States of Austria-Hungary, in fact, or some- 
thing like it. 


GERMANY’S LONG ROAD TO 
DEMOCRACY 


The Extraordinary Political Structure of the German Empire and the 
Ingenious Devices in its Constitution Which Make Popular Rule 
Impossible—The Autocratic Powers of the Kaiser in a 
Mock-Modern Empire with a Medieval Soul 


BY 


JAMES MIDDLETON 


HEN will the present world war 
W end? No question comes so con- 

stantly toeverybody’s lips. And no 
question, it seems, is more difficult to an- 
swer. Will the war be ended by successful 
drives on the western front, by the breaking 
of the submarine blockade, or by the slow, 
tortuous policy of starvation and exhaustion? 
We cannot answer these questions, yet one 
fact stands out preéminently: there is one 
way in which the war can be ended, and 
ended quickly. The elimination of the 
Hohenzollerns,. the transformation of Ger- 
many from a military autocracy into a 
democracy, the complete reshaping of the 
fundamental principles underlying the Ger- 
man constitution—a transformation like this 
would immediately lead to peace. But prob- 
ably most people who discuss this possible 
revolution in the German governmental 
system really know very little about it. A 
brief survey will disclose how completely 
Germany will have to transform her political 


ideas before she can arrive at anything re- 
motely resembling popular rule, as Ameri- 
cans, Englishmen, and Frenchmen under- 
stand it. Since we are discussing so glibly 
the forthcoming German Republic, it is per- 
haps desirable to examine precisely of what 
the German nation consists. 

We must study two things—the German 
Empire and the several German states. 
For Germany, like the United States, has a 
dual system; a federal government and inde- 
pendent state sovereignties. Neither state 
nor federal system, however, contains much 
trace of democratic ideas. 

One has only to pick up the average news- 
paper to understand the prevailing ignorance 
concerning the nature of the German Em- 
pire. For the last three years we have been 
sneering at the ‘‘God-annointed Kaiser,” that 
presumptuous gentleman who claims to rule 
his empire by divine right. Now the Kaiser 
claims no right to rule by divine appoint- 
ment; he is, as I shall show, a constitutional 
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monarch. There is an entirely different per- 
son, the King of Prussia, who has blatantly 
advertised himself as a Son of Heaven; it 
happens, indeed, that one and the same man 
is both Prussian King and German Emperor; 
yet no one can understand the German sys- 
tem who does not keep thetwo offices distinct. 
Again, the newspapers contain constant 
references to the “Emperor of Germany” and 
the “Empire of Germany.” Any one riding 
in the New York street cars will note a pro- 
clamation, signed by the mayor of New York, 
informing his fellow citizens that the United 
States is at war with the “Empire of Ger- 
many.” The statement is untrue, for there is 
no such thing as an “‘Empire of Germany,” 
any more than there is any such person as an 
“Emperor of Germany.” There is a German 
Empire and a German Emperor—a Deut- 
sches Reich and a Deutscher Kaiser. When 
Prince Henry visited the United States, in 
1902 Mr. Seth Low, then mayor of New York, 
referred to him, in his welcoming speech, as 
the “brother of the Emperor of Germany.” 
Immediately a howl went up from _pro- 
testing Germans. Prince Henry’s “august 
brother,’”” we then learned, was merely 
German Emperor. 

At first it seems that only the metaphysi- 
cal German mind can grasp the distinction; 
yet the distinction is important and in itself 
largely explains the German system. For the 
Kaiser, qua Kaiser, is really not a monarch at 
all. Sovereignty, that is, does not reside in 
his person. The German conception of a 
monarch is that of a man who in himself 
alone possesses sovereign power—who does 
not derive it from the people, from parlia- 
ments, from “the consent of the governed,” 
but possesses ic himself, as an appointment 
from Heaven, or at least from some mystical 
source apart from those over whom he rules. 
Thus the King of Prussia, when first crowned 
at Kénigsberg in 1701, placed the crown on 
his head with his own hand, thereby signify- 
ing that he alone had the right to bestow 
upon himself this prerogative. But the Ger- 
man Emperor possesses no such supernatural 
dignity. The German constitution describes 
him thus: “The presidency of the Union 
belongs to the King of Prussia, who bears the 
title of German Emperor.” Here is a dis- 
covery, most astonishing to Americans, for 
the Kaiser, according to the particular word 
used in the constitution, is apparently some 


new and strange kind of a President! He 
does not possess a single power that has not 
originated outside of himself—that has not 
been conferred upon him. These powers are 
as precisely set down in a written constitu- 
tion as are Mr. Wilson’s, and he must just as 
rigidly confine himself to them. But Ger- 
many, as most people know, does contain 
a liberal assortment of monarchs—gentlemen 
whose power goes far back into history. 
Something more than a hundred years ago, 
before Napoleon smashed a large proportion 
of them, Germany possessed nearly two 
hundred of these divinely-appointed po- 
tentates. She now has only twenty-two. 
These personages are known under several 
names—kings, grand dukes, dukes, princes. 
They all derive their power from the fact 
that, in the dynastic and territorial struggles 
that took place centuries ago, their ancestors 
proved to be somewhat more successful 
ruffians than their rivals; now, however, a 
halo of divine right envelops their ridiculous 
pretensions. All these personages are mon- 
archs—they are kings of Prussia, of Bavaria, 
of Saxony, the grand dukes of Baden, of 
Oldenburg, the dukes of Saxe-Weimar, Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, the princes of Waldeck and 
Schaumburg-Lippe, and the like. To use the 
mystical “von” in reference to the Emperor, 
to call him Kaiser von Deutschland instead 
of Deutscher Kaiser, would imply that he be- 
longed to this same exalted order. It would 
signify that the sovereignty of all Germany 
was centred in his person—that he was the 
God-given monarch of Germany. But the 
Kaiser, as Kaiser, is nothing of the sort. As 
Emperor his office dates back no farther than 
1871; and he possesses only those powers 
which the real sovereigns of Germany—her 
kings, grand dukes, princes—have graciously 
bestowed upon him. 


GERMAN EMPIRE A “BUND” OF PRINCES 


The fact that the Kaiser, in a sense, is 
merely a president, does not imply that he 
has the slightest resemblance to our own. 
“We, the people of the United States”’ begins 
the American Constitution, thus describing 
the source of political power. But here is the 
preamble to the constitution of the German 
Empire: ‘His majesty, the King of Prussia, 
in the name of the North German Bund, His 
majesty, the King of Bavaria, etc., 
do conclude an everlasting Bund.” 
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That is, the German Empire is the crea- 
tion, not of the German people, but of the 
German princes. It is a Bund—an associa- 
tion of twenty-two states and three free 
cities. It has no powers that these states do 
not confer. The German Empire does not 
consist of 65,000,000 members—the popula- 
tion of Germany; it consists of twenty-five 
members, that is, the twenty-five communi- 
ties of which it is composed. The empire is a 
highly artificial hothouse product; the real- 
ties are the German states, each one of which 
is the result of an immense amount of history. 
Sovereignty, so far as the empire is con- 
cerned, is not an attribute of the Kaiser or 
of any popularly chosen legislative assemb y; 
it resides in the princes of the several states, 
just as much now as it did in the days when 
the empire did not exist. 

Sovereign power, however, must be ex- 
ercised in tangible fashion. These twenty- 
five independent German sovereigns must 
have some machinery for concerted action. 
To obtain such concerted action, the German 
constitution has set up the most amazing 
legislative chamber ever devised. The fact 
that it seems necessary to refer to the Bund- 
esrath as a “‘legislative chamber,” when it is 
not a legislative chamber at all, shows the 
difficulty of describing the German system. 
It is entirely impossible to use the terms 
applied in discussing political institutions in 
other countries; it is necessary to pause and 
describe our terms as we goon. Most news- 
paper readers, if asked offhand to describe 
the German legislature, would say that it 
consisted of two chambers, a Bundesrath and 
a Reichstag. A vague impression prevails 
that the Bundesrath corresponds to our Sen- 
ate and the Reichstag to our House of Repre- 
sentatives. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. Neither does the Bundesrath 
have any resemblance to a House of Lords 
or any hereditary chamber in the world. It 
is not a deliberative body; it is not even an 
advisory body. It is a kind of council of Ger- 
man princes. It is an assembly in which all 
these German kings, grand dukes, dukes, 
princes, and free cities come together, by 
proxy, practically to direct the affairs of their 
empire. Each one of these potentates sends 
a specific number of delegates, the precise 
number being mentioned in the constitution. 
Thus the King of Prussia sends seventeen, 
the King of Bavaria six, the King of Saxony 


four, and so on, the total membership 
amounting to fifty-eight. The rulers not only 
send these delegates, but instruct them pre- 
cisely as to how they are to vote. Each 
delegation always votes in a mass; in the 
Bundesrath the “unit rule” prevails, as it 
does in a democratic Presidential convention 
here. The seventeen delegates from Prussia 
always cast seventeen votes; to split the vote 
would violate the constitution. If only a 
single delegate from Prussia is present, he 
casts seventeen votes, and always in accord- 
ance with instructions he has received from 
home. The members of the Bundesrath are 
thus dummies, or ‘rubber stamps,’’ for the 
princes who send them. German writers 
usually refer to them as ambassadors; and, 
in fact, they have all the privileges and im- 
munities and all the honors that usually 
attach to the ambassadorial office. Clearly, 
anything like debate is absurd, since these 
delegations must vote as a unit, and can only 
vote in accordance with definite instructions. 


THE POWER OF THE “‘BUNDESRATH” 


More astonishing than its organization is 
the enormous power which the Bundesrath 
possesses. Other nations have upper chamb- 
ers that represent only property and heredi- 
tary privilege, but, in such countries, these 
chambers have very little power. In con- 
trast to these the German Bundesrath, which 
is merely another name for an association of 
twenty - two German autocratic states and 
three free cities, wields the utmost in- 
fluence in legislation. Take the matter of 
financial measures, for example. England’s 
historic struggle for liberty represents the 
attempt to wrest the taxing power from the 
King and place it in the hands of the people. 
In this struggle, of course, the people long 
ago gained the upper hand. The vitality 
of the British constitution consists in the fact 
that all money bills must necessarily origi- 
nate in the popular branch, the House of 
Commons. In recent years the House of 
Lords has lost the right to ratify such meas- 
ures even formally. This taxing power has 
always been regarded as an inseparable pre- 
rogative of democracy ;thus the fathers of our 
constitution decreed that all measures of rais- 
ing revenue must originate in the more popu- 
lar branch of Congress—the House of Repre- 
sentatives. How far Germany is removed 
from the essence of democracy is evident 
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from the fact that this council of autocratic 
princes, the Bundesrath, originates all taxing 
bills. Evidently the taxing power in Ger- 
many to-day is as much the privilege of the 
Crown as it was in England under the Tudors. 
The Chancellor, the direct representative of 
the Kaiser and responsible only to him, pre- 
pares the Budget and submits it to the 
Bundesrath for approval. This body dis- 
cusses and determines its final form and then 
passes it on to the Reichstag, the so-called 
popular chamber, whose assent is technically 
required before it can become a law. The 
lower house, that is, merely has the veto 
power—a power which, up to this time, it has 
not made particularly effective. Precisely 
this same procedure obtains in all legislation. 
Constitutionally, the Reichstag has the right 
to initiate legislation, but it is a right which 
it does not use to much purpose. According 
to the usual procedure the Chancellor in- 
troduces all the important bills in the 
Bundesrath, which, after due consideration, 
passes them on to the Reichstag. There have 
been times when the more popular body has 
asserted itself and even defeated the legis- 
lative programme of the Bundesrath, but 
they have not been numerous. This assem- 
bly of autocratic princes generally has its 
way. If we could imagine our Senate as a 
gathering, not of popularly elected law- 
makers, but of representatives of forty- 
eight divinely-appointed autocrats, voting as 
units in obedience to instructions, and if we 
could further imagine that the Senate’s 
word was practically law in taxation and all 
other important legislation, we could under- 
stand somewhat the legislative system that 
prevails in the German Empire. 


““REPRESENTATION’ IN THE REICHSTAG 


Yet we hear more of the Reichstag than of 
the Bundesrath. What part does it play in 
the German legislative plan? A close ex- 
amination discloses that this body, which is 
supposed to represent the people, does vio- 
lence to the democratic idea. The laws 
governing its membership really antedate the 
German Empire itself; they are the same as 
those which fixed the membership of the 
North German Confederation. That is, the 
“‘apportionment”’ of representatives, as we 
should. call it here, dates from 1869. This 
provided that the representation, as it ex- 
isted then, should remain fixed pending 


further legislation, and that further legis- 
lation has never been exacted. That 
is, the representation in the Reichstag to- 
day, for the states which made up the 
North German Confederation, is based upon 
the population of nearly fifty years ago. The 
theory is that there shall be one member for 
each 100,000 people, and on this basis Berlin, 
which had a population of about 600,000 in 
1869, had six representatives. To-day Berlin 
has a population of more than 2,000,000, yet 
it still has only six representatives in the 
Reichstag. This same situation prevails in 
all the cities of the old North German Con- 
federation. Why the ruling powers have 
never reapportioned the representation so as 
to give the cities their due is no particular 
mystery. These cities are the centres of 
liberal thought and political reform, and 
especially of Socialism, and their enfranchise- 
ment might endanger the present autocratic 
régime. 

Thus Bismarck, whose dead hand is most 
apparent in all these arrangements, nullified 
in two ways the democratic instinct sup- 
posedly represented in the Reichstag. He 
gerrymandered its representation so that the 
political power still remained in the hands of 
the conservative agricultural classes, and 
he reduced the Reichstag merely to the 
position of a ratifying body. Indeed, the 
whole German constitution does not contain 
anywhere the rudiments of a parliamentary 
system. The essential of such a system is a 
cabinet, appointed by the popular parliamen- 
tary body and removable by it. But, to be- 
gin with, the German Empire possesses no 
cabinet; it has merely a Chancellor, ap- 
pointed and removed at will by the Kaiser, 
who has under his supervision the foreign 
office, the war and navy departments, and 
other branches of imperial administra- 
tion. Far from being responsible to the 
people, the Chancellor is not even a member 
of the Reichstag. That he frequently ad- 
dresses it recent events have disclosed, but 
he does this merely as a member of the 
Bundesrath, one of whose privileges it is to 
sit with the lower body. His true position, 
as personal representative of the Kaiser, is 
shown by the fact that he is the presiding 
officer of the assembly of princes—that is, 
the Bundesrath. 

I have said that the Kaiser, as Kaiser, 
possesses no great power, that he is merely a 
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kind of imperial president. In reality, the 
Kaiser possesses enormous power; indeed, he 
practically dominates the whole German 
Empire. Contradictory as this seems, it is 
not really so; the point is that the German 
Kaiser and the King of Prussia happen to be 
one and the same person. The Bundesrath, 
as I have already said, practically controls 
the German Empire; and the King of Prussia 
practically controls the Bundesrath; herein 
we have the whole German Empire in a nut- 
shell. We must remember that Prussia is 
not only the largest German state, but that 
it is larger than all the rest combined; its 
population is 40,000,000, whereas the next 
largest kingdom, Bavaria, has_ only 
6,900,000. Outside of Prussia, there is not a 
single German state as populous as our own 
New York, and the great majority have pop- 
ulations that are insignificant compared with 
the average American state. The smallest of 
them, Schaumburg-Lippe, shelters only 
46,000 souls, and, in general, a population of 
400,000 Is quite a respectable showing for the 
minor subdivisions of the German Empire. 
Quite naturally, therefore, Prussia over- 
shadows them all in the management of im- 
perial affairs. The constitution provides 
that the King of Prussia shall be German 
Emperor—that is his first and one of his 
greatest prerogatives. It gives him outright 
seventeen of the fifty-eight delegates to the 
Bundesrath; as he controls Waldeck and 
Brunswick, he has three besides, so that 
William’s actual voting strength is twenty— 
only ten votes short of a numerical majority. 
In the management of American railroads 
and other large corporations a large compact 
minority suffices to control, and this rule 
similarly prevails in the German Empire. A 
unique provision of the constitution stipu- 
lates that fourteen votes in the Bundesrath 
can defeat any proposed amendment, and 
since the King of Prussia controls twenty, he 
can evidently block any attempt to change 
the existing régime. The constitution also 
provides that Prussia can veto all proposals 
to change the army, the navy, and the 
customs laws. Prussia, by the constitution, 
has the chairmanship of all the committees 
except that on foreign affairs. Above all, the 
Kaiser, as King of Prussia, possesses the in- 
itiative in legislation, since he can instruct 
his Chancellor to prepare laws for introduc- 
tion to the Bundesratb. 


For Prussia itself is the reality. Herein 
we have the historic vital state; and it is not 
until we examine Prussian institutions that 
we clearly understand the extent to which 
the autocratic idea prevails in Germany. 
In Prussia certainly divinity does surround 
the King. When its megalomaniac mon- 
arch exclaims, ‘‘ There is but one master here 
and that am I,” and informs his subservient 
soldiers that, if necessary, they shall shoot 
down their fathers and brothers in defense 
of his prerogatives, he speaks in his really 
vital capacity—that of Prussian King. And 
this autocratic conception dominates the 
Prussian system. When the Crown Prince, 
Frederick, asked Prince Bismarck to con- 
tinue as Chancellor on the death of old 
Emperor William, that great champion of 
blood and iron assented on one condition— 
that there should be no parliamentary gov- 
ernment in Prussia. There is a ministry, 
indeed. The head of this ministry is usually 
the same person who fills the chancellorship 
of the Empire; thus Bethmann-Hollweg at 
present occupies both offices. The Kaiser 
appoints not only this minister, but all his 
associates, and he can remove them, without 
the slightest regard to the attitude of the 
law-making body. Thus the King has com- 
plete control over administration. He domi- 
nates the legislature as well. This legisla- 
ture, or Landtag, consists of two chambers, 
the Herrenbaus, or House of Peers, and the 
Abgeordnetenhaus, or House of Representa- 
tives. The constitution gives the King 
fairly complete control over the upper cham- 
ber, in that it provides that he shall appoint 
all its members, and also permits him to fix 
its membership. Naturally, therefore, the 
Upper House represents nothing but the 
hereditary and landed principle; it is, indeed, 
the great nesting place of Prussian Junker- 
ism, and there is certainly nothing in the 
world less progressive or more autocratic 
than this. Its membership consists of 
princes of the royal blood, hereditary nobles 
whose ancestors were formerly independent 
princes of the Holy Roman Empire, of 
hereditary members created at will by the 
King, then certain life members, some ap- 
pointed by the King at his discretion and 
others on the nomination of the large land- 
owners, the universities, the churches, and 
certain cities. It is rather useless to look 
for anything savoring of democracy in such 
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a miscellaneous body as this. In the past, 
in fact, the Prussian Herrenhaus has chiefly 
distinguished itself by its hysterical opposi- 
tion to the reforms which the King, throw- 
ing a sop to his subjects, has sought to 
introduce. 


““UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE” IN PRUSSIA 


But the lower house is ostensibly the pop- 
ular body. Here at last we apparently have 
a legislative chamber that is elected by uni- 
versal suffrage. Yet, when we examine the 
situation, we find another illustration of 
Prussian ingenuity. The whole scheme rep- 
resents Bismarck’s attempt to give the 
people universal suffrage with one hand and 
withdraw it with the other. In Prussia 
the taxpayers vote for representation in 
the popular chamber, but they do not vote 
directly nor upon equal terms. Every 
member of the House of Representatives is 
chosen, as is the President of the United 
States, by an electoral college. Several 
hundred of these electoral colleges are se- 
lected at each election for this particular 
purpose. This represents the first attempt 
to interfere with an unrestricted popular 
judgment. The scheme under which these 
electors themselves are chosen represents 
the second. For, though all taxpayers vote 
for the electors, every one’s vote does not 
have the same value. The voters are 
divided into three classes, according to the 
amount of taxes they pay. In each electoral 
district the total amount of taxes paid is 
divided into three equal parts. Those 
citizens whose combined taxes represent one 
third of the whole choose one third of the 
electors. Those who pay the next one 
third choose a third, and the next, who make 
up the mass of the population, choose the 
remaining third. In one district in Berlin, 
three citizens pay one third of the taxes, 
eight citizens pay another third, and 294 
pay the remaining third. Thus the three 
men in the first class choose as many electors 
as the 294 inthethird. The election of 1903, 
when the Social Democrats first contested 
seats in the Prussian lower house, con- 
cretely illustrates how this system works. 
They cast 314,149 votes and the con- 
servatives cast 324,157. The Social Demo- 
crats did not elect a single representative, 
while their opponents elected 143. In the 
last election preceding the war, the Social 
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Democrats cast 24 per cent. of the vote and 
elected seven members in a house of 420. 

Practically this same system, with certain 
modifications, prevails in all the German 
states, with the exception of the Mecklen- 
burgs, which have no representative chamb- 
ers at all, their present system being a clear 
survival of medieval institutions. Not even 
the so-called free cities have any system of 
direct and equal suffrage. The Kaiser has al- 
ready promised to change this system, after 
the war is over. This promise in itself illus- 
trates the political ideals that prevail in 
Germany, for such a promise implies that the 
King is the source of all authority and that 
any concessions to popular government must 
come from the throne. Until Germany out- 
grows this conception, and accepts the fun- 
damental democratic principle that the 
people themselves and not their ‘‘august 
master” are to determine their form of gov- 
ernment, there is little hope for anything 
suggesting popular rule. 

So astute a politician as the late Prince 
von Biilow was pessimistic of the political 
capacity of the Germans, even of those high 
in the government of the country. In his 
book on “Imperial Germany” the following 
quotations appear: 

“We are not a political people. 

We have not failed to realize our own peculiar 
political shortcomings. But what we did 
lack, and what we still often lack, is the 
art of proceeding from insight to practical 
application, and the greater art of doing 
the right thing, politically, by a sure crea- 
tive instinct, instead of only after much 
thought and considerable cogitation. 

“In spite of a past full of political dis- 
asters, we do not yet possess that talent. 
I once had a conversation on this subject 
with the late Ministerial Director Althoff. 
‘Well, what can you expect?’ replied that dis- 
tinguished man in his humorous way. ‘We 
Germans are the most learned nation in the 
world and the best soldiers. We have achieved 
great things in all the sciences and arts; the 
greatest philosophers, the greatest poets and 
musicians are Germans. Of late we have 
occupied the foremost place in the natural 
sciences and in almost all technical spheres, 
and in addition to that we have accomplished 
an enormous industrial development. How 
can you wonder that we are political asses? 
There must be a weak point somewhere.’”’ 
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HERE was a 
citizen of 
Santo Do- 


mingo who an- 
swered tothename 
of Cha-cha. Inthe 
province of Ma- 


whistle and in ten 
minutes he would 
have two hundred 
gunmen around 
him .sifting in 
through the whis- 
pering cane. In 
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two hours he could 
collect about 
seven hundred and 
fifty warriors, all armed and nearly all of 
them, technically, bad. 


coris where’ he 
lived he mattered 
considerably. He 
could stand out in the middle of the Consuelo 
sugar plantation and toot a policeman’s 
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PROSPEROUS SANTO DOMINGO 
The soil of Santo Domingo, as is shown by this picture of the interior of the island, is well suited 
for raising various crops 
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THE HARVEST OF MALEFACTORS 


A squad of prisoners rounded up and charged with carrying concealed weapons in San Fernando de 
Macoris 


Some of them brought rifles—mostly 
Mausers, with a sprinkling of Krags and 
Winchesters; others had long-barreled re- 
volvers good with a rest for sixty or a hun- 
dred yards, handsome weapons, _nickel- 
plated and ivory-handled; a lot of them 
carried sawed-off shotguns, very fashionable 


light artillery in the best homicidal circles. 
In Santo Domingo they call this ugly thing 
“pate de mula” (the kick of a mule). It is 
made by cutting back the stock of a cheap 
single-barreled shotgun so as to give a one- 
hand grip and lopping off the barrel to ten or 
twelve inches. Thus amputated, this 








THE HARVEST OF WEAPONS 


A collection of rifles, revolvers, and knives confiscated by the United States marines in one small town 
of less than two hundred inhabitants 
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A LINK BETWEEN THE OLD WORLD AND THE NEW 


The ancient tree to which Columbus tied his caravel in the Ozama River when he discovered Santo 
Domingo in 1492 
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THE CHIEF PORT OF 














SANTO DOMINGO 


The beautiful harbor of Puerto Plata, the chief port on the north coast of the island 


“kick,” like the original, may be concealed 
on the person. For several years it has 
helped to keep the peace thoroughly dis- 
turbed and to kick up revolution. At short 
range a mule has nothing on it. 

Up to the 29th of last November nearly 
every citizen of Santo Domingo was an armed 
citizen. His gun, or his knife, or his “pate 


de mula” was part of the job, gave him dis- 
tinction socially and weight politically. 
When, therefore, Cha-cha tooted his whistle 
in the Consuelo canefields before the 29th of 
November, he assembled ordnance and per- 
sonnel together as a matter of course. In 
those good old days a man meant some kind 
of a gun. But after that date every rifle gun 














A CITY OF THE INTERIOR 
The town of Santiago, situated in a beautiful territory of undeveloped possibilities 
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A POSSIBLE NAVAL STATION 
The harbor at Sanchez, which the United States is contemplating developing as a naval station 


or “kick” which Cha-cha’s magnet whistle 
drew was a distinct offense against the mili- 
tary law of the land, as on that day pro- 
claimed by an American naval officer in a 
white uniform who wore glasses and lived on 
board a big gray warship in Santo Domingo 


harbor. Nevertheless Cha-cha_ blew his 
whistle. In doing so he made an error in 
judgment. 


Cha-cha is a little man physically, big 
otherwise. He would jerk his thumb over 
his shoulder and instanter a peon would de- 
part in the direction indicated. He would 
nod his head and another heeler faded si- 
lently. He would stretch out his hand in 
open meeting and all the noise stopped. He 
did not argue, he never explained. He be- 
lieved in himself and he believed he was a 








A RAILROAD IN THE INTERIOR 
Crossing over a viaduct in the city of Moca, in the rich interior of Santo Domingo 
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UNDER THE OLD REGIME 
A “road” in the interior before the advent of the United States Marine Corps 











UNDER THE NEW REGIME 


A modern macadam road built and maintained by the Marine Corps in their work of setting the Re- 
public’s house in order 
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A SACRIFICE TO THE CAUSE OF CIVILIZATION 


The United States cruiser Memphis, thrown by a tidal wave on to the rocks while acting as station 
ship in the harbor of Santo Domingo city 


better man than the governor of the province 
who lived and kept up his bluff at governing 
down at San Pedro de Macoris. Cooled by 
several months behind the bars in Santo 
Domingo city, hungry-eyed and _ tousel- 
headed, he still cherished these beliefs 
warmly. On a small scale he was another 
Pancho Villa—same multiplicity of wives, 


same confidence and ability to inspire con- 
fidence, same drawing-card for the unem- 
ployed, the foot-loose, the law-shy—but not 
the same luck. 

Whenever in the adjoining provinces of 
Macoris and Santo Domingo a man com- 
mitted a crime and could get away, he trek- 
ked for sanctuary with Cha-cha. After a 








TWO KINDS OF TRANSPORTATION 


The tireless women of Santo Domingo have been the burden bearers, but now are giving way to the 
railroads and other civilized means of carriage under the stable rule of the Americans 
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while the neighborhood became a peripatetic 
Sing Sing, all except the zebra clothes. 
When the Governor sent out for Ramon 
Santiago, who had shot the Italian jeweler, 
or for Jesus (Hay-sus) Morales, who had 
coveted his neighbor’s goods successfully, 
Cha-cha urged the Governor politely in 
writing to come out and get these hoplites. 
The Governor, who was a safety-first man, 
naturally couldn’t see it that way, and so the 
little man with the big whistle prospered and 
became Augustan, entertained gubernatorial 
and presidential ambitions, as every “live- 
wire” does—or did—who sets no ex- 
aggerated value on human life and can get 
other people to listen to him. 

If you can see Cha-cha you can see Santo 
Domingo and get a preliminary glimpse of 
why the country is now under military law. 
He was not all Santo Domingo; he was only 
Macoris. In his territory were towns and 
villages where other free fellow-czudadanos 
made a living and took an interest in the 
national dissipation of politics. They didn’t 
count. Macoris is part of the flat, well- 
watered coastal plain running through Ro- 
mana, in the easternmost province of Seibo, 
virgin soil, very rich in cane lands, and get- 
ting richer every year. The Consuelo 
centrale, ten miles out of San Pedro, is the 
largest in Santo Domingo, and in the same 
territory the big plantations of Santa Fe and 
Puerto Rico cover thousands of light green 
acres better than gold mines with sugar at 
five to six cents a pound. In the sixteenth 
century time of Diego Columbus the 
Spaniards paid $2.45 a pound for sugar, but 
the present war prices are the best of modern 
times. Nevertheless, before the 29th of 
November it was often very poor fun run- 
ning a sugar plantation in that community at 
any price. 

So the Spanish major-domo of the Puerto 
Rico mill explained with tears in his eyes. 
They stopped his sugar boats in the river and 
took toll. When he discharged a hand he 
was sure to lose a plow with him ora bull 
or two. His life was not only made miser- 
able, it was literally threatened by letter or 
more picturesquely viva voce once a week or 
so. The other day, with a locomotive and a 
detachment of guardia nationale, he had 
started up his line with $2,500 in cash on a 
flat car to pay his peons. The train was 
ambushed and rifle bullets “came whee- 
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whee.” The engineer and fireman jammed 
on their brakes and jumped overboard. The 
guardia vanished into thin hot air. Left 
all alone in the world, he cast his money bags 
in plain view on to the platform and rolled 
off into the cane-break, where he had been 
“veree sick at the estémago” and_ his 
abandoned cigarette had set fire to the cane 
and “burn up more than forty cuerdas.” 
With head on one side, eyes rolled up, and 
palms extended, he shrugged his shoulders in 
that universal gesture of all Latin America 
which says more eloquently than words, 
“Ts it good enough?” 

This brief outline sketch was Macoris. | 
found similar materials in Azua and Bar- 
rajona (Bahr-a-hone-a), the wide western 
provinces on the Haitian border. There 
were sugar and coffee and lumber besides 
much good money in quiet pack trains by 
hidden trails across the surveyor’s-line 
national boundary, or by ghostly schooners 
slipping by night into dark Haitian coves. 

Up in that country lived—still live, for all 
] know—some compelling and romantic per- 
sonalities, too. At San Juan de Azua, four 
days’ hard riding from Santo Domingo city, 
the Ramirez family were the law and the 
prophets within a radius of fifty agricul- 
turally productive miles south, east, and 
west. At the head of this local paternal 
government, which by several years anti- 
cipated our own, old “General’’ Wenzeslao 
Ramirez laid down the law and did most of 
the prophesying; Octavio, Juan de Dios, 
Carmito, and Juan Batista Ramirez, his 
sons, and his son-in-law, “ Doctor’’ Cabral— 
in Santo Domingo most people of conse- 
quence who are not “Generals” or “Gover- 
nors” are fairly sure to be “Doctors’”— 
carried out his ukases and harvested the 
tribute. About 287 animated rifles and 
plenty of smuggled ammunition added punch 
to their league to enforce peace. 

In the San Juan Valley there was a lot of 
independence, but it was of the Ramirez 
brand. That sleight-of-hand thing which 
used to be called the Government of Santo 
Domingo had nothing whatever to do with 
it; their three-card-monte_ representative, 
the Jefe Communal at San Juan, freely ad- 
mitted that he had no power even over his 
own policemen. 

In the volcanic hinterland six hours’ 
rough riding due north of the principality of 
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Ramirez nestled the valley kingdom of 
Olivario, who held his court at a town called 
Palmar. At San Juan they naively told you 
not to go to Palmar, you were sure to get 
hurt there. This demesne had established 
and generally respected boundary lines not 
printed on any map, and the people who in- 
habited and cultivated it were not citizens 
of Santo Domingo; they were “la gente 
(hen-ty) de Olivario,” Olivario’s sub-sub- 
jects. Olivario made Napoleon Cha-cha 
look like a piker. He did not have to cache 
his wives around in isolated casitas, they 
herded with him. He did not have to blow a 
whistle to summon his janizaries, they hived 
at headquarters in Palmar, 328 of them with 
rifles and bandoliers of ammunition. When 
emissaries arrived from other states on 
official business, Olivario was wont to re- 
ceive them seated in the midst of all 328 of 
his standing army, nearly every one of whom 
was a fugitive from justice, whatever in 
Santo Domingo that may have meant. 
Olivario was probably born great, but he 
achieved most of his kudos. In the course of 
years he began to trail some clouds of im- 
mortality, had inspirations—mephitic va- 
pors often rise from rum of Haitian distilling 
—performed operations, did a miracle now 
and then. When the United States cruiser 
Memphis went ashore and the news filtered 
back into his remote vallcy, Olivario let it be 
known in Gath that he had put her on the 
rocks, thus acquiring gfeat merit with his 
people. And all this, remember, no farther 
away from New York than El Paso, Tex. 
But in that Memphis affair the King of Pal- 
mar overreached himself. The military 
government, which owned the Memphis, 
stretched out a long hand with a bayonet in 
it and suggested that since he had put their 
ship on the rocks he would immediately put 
her back into deep water again. And Oli- 
vario, who had more head and less dia- 
phragm than Cha-cha, crossed himself and 
passed up the honor and lost face irre- 
trievably with his own people. He also 
handed over his 328 standing rifles together 
with small arms and ammunition and prom- 
ised to be good. In one way it seemed a 
pity to break up his jurisdiction. The valley 
and the hills of Palmar-land form one of the 
best cultivated districts in the entire island, 
sprinkled with well-built houses, traversed 
by clear trails with trim hedges. Despotism 


often gets desirable results lost in the shuffle 
of democracies. 

Right here is the seemingly inconsistent 
central fact in all this business for us to face. 
Just as in the Republic of Haiti, on the same 
island, so in the Dominican Republic we are 
getting eminently desirable results to-day. 
We are getting these results by means of a 
benevolent despotism no more benevolent 
and no less despotic than Olivario’s. The 
laws of the nation are in abeyance wherever 
they conflict with martial law; a censorship 
has been established, public utilities have 
been taken over and are being administered 
by the alien military forces, and no citizen is 
allowed to carry arms. Resistance to the 
established military authority is punishable 
by death. . 


GOOD ORDER VIA THE STRONG ARM 


We may welcome criticisms, but we must 
face the truth squarely. We have strong- 
armed both Haiti and Santo Domingo into 
health, good order, and an assured material 
prosperity. While every one has been watch- 
ing the gigantic war in Europe, almost un- 
noticed we have fought two separate little 
wars on the same island in the West Indies. 
The casualties of those two little wars have 
never been accurately reported. Perhaps it 
is best that they should not have been. The 
annual report of Major General Barnett, 
commanding the United States Marine 
Corps, covering both campaigns, prints our 
losses in Haiti as 3 men killed and 14 
wounded; in Santo Domingo, 4 killed and 
19 wounded. No records, official or un- 
official, are available covering enemy losses, 
but during a month spent in traveling over 
most of the island I was able to piece together 
information which proved that the work of 
derevolutionizing and pacifying these two 
republics had cost Haiti a minimum of 750 
lives and Santo Domingo rather more than 
half that number, and these figures mean 


that many disturbing elements dead and: 


most of them buried, not wounded. 

Do many of us understand just what mar- 
tial law means? In Santo Domingo it is a 
temporary expedient, adopted after other 
means had failed, for a beneficent purpose. 
But in Santo Domingo as elsewhere martial 
law is strong medicine; it is might made 
right by authority and exercised without 
debate or compromise. It means, more 
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specifically than | have just mentioned it, 
that in Santo Domingo a rigid censorship has 
been placed on the press and all public utter- 
ance; that the post office, telegraph, and 
cable communications are controlled by the 
United States Navy; that every town and 
highway and railroad in the unconscious re- 
public is policed or patrolled by United 
States marines with loaded Springfields; that 
“no individual or organization, except the 
Military Forces in occupation,” is allowed to 
carry or have in possession firearms or 
ammunition, nor even knives, and, most 
drastic of all the differences between watch- 
ful waiting and watchful acting, it means cold 
steel and colder lead; it means what the 
marines call “the fear of God.” 

You would think from all this that Santo 
Domingo was one great tropical reign of 
terror. It is the exact reverse. The 
“liberty” of Cha-cha has been infringed, the 
“independence” of the Ramirez family has 
been curtailed, the “sovereignty” of Oli- 
vario has been violated. Several newspapers 
have gone out of business. At Puerto 
Plata, Santiago, Ciudad Santo Domingo, and 
Macoris | was shown great second-hand 
arsenals of murderous junk—rifles, shotguns, 
revolvers, daggers, carving knives, ‘“‘pates de 
mulas,”’ and denatured bombs, several tons 
of incipient panic altogether—surrendered 
by, or forcibly removed from, a few thou- 
sand very “‘free’’ citizens. One thing more: 
before the house of every possible presidential 
candidate, lest he start something, stands an 
unemotional sentinel in khaki who is doing 
the same kind of public service that a police- 
man performs in maintaining quarantine 
regulations in localities of contagious dis- 
ease. 

You could not be one week either in Santo 
Domingo or in Haiti without being all for 
the particular kind of martial law we are dis- 
pensing there and, what is much more satis- 
factory, the very great majority of the re- 
sponsible citizens of these republics-in- 
temporary-abeyance are all for it, too. 
Understand this well. There is no shadow of 
doubt about it. Martial law has ended, 
not begun, reigns of actual terror in both 
nations. It has gone much farther. It has 
unsparingly thrown out, cut out, burnt out, 
wherever it found them, the materials of 
epidemic terror, disorder, political yellow 
fever, and economic anemia. 
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But | have anticipated a little, outlining 
the effect before explaining the cause. 
We are running Santo Domingo by martial 
law first because the country abundantly 
demonstrated, and finally admitted, that it 
could not run itself and, secondly, because 
other methods, patiently tried by us during 
ten years, failed. 

Every one excepr tnose who take an active 
interest in this most practically altruistic de- 
velopment of our Monroe-indoctrinated Pan- 
americanism has probably forgotten that we 
have been business-managing Santo Do- 
mingo for ten years. In February, 1907, we 
concluded a big-brother treaty with the then 
de facto government which was intended to 
work, and did in the main work, as a general 
reorganization of the republic’s finances. 
Santo Domingo was $30,000,000 in debt, 
and an almost continuous performance of 
revolution had prevented anything like a 
regular collection or application of the rev- 
enues to the payment of principal or even 
interest. Consequently the country, by 
accretion of interest and new loans and revo- 
lution-bred claims, slipped annually more 
profoundly into debt with the shadow of 
European creditors, vigorously backed up by 
their governments, growing annually longer 
across those places in the sun posted against 
trespassing by the Monroe Doctrine. 

Finally the United States stepped in, com- 
promised with creditors and claimants for 
$17,000,000 in cash, assumed payment for 
this amount by a bond issue of $20,000,000, 
the surplus three millions to go to roads and 
other “public improvements necessary to the 
industrial development of the country.” 
The scrawled-up slate was thus washed 
clean; a single new entry was made payable 
to a philanthropic new creditor in fifty years 
with the possibility of redemption in three 
years. To insure the payment of interest 
and amortization on this reorganization 
loan, the United States Government, by 
mutual consent, took charge of the customs 
service, thus removing the revenue of the 
country clear out of insular politics. 


GOOD INTENTIONS AND BAD MANAGEMENT 


Very well, then, here was a semi-philan- 
thropic piece of work generally admitted to 
be just to Santo Domingo, her creditors, and 
her neighbors alike. Understand clearly 
that in making the treaty the United States 
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was not disinterested: as for the trouble and 
expense, it was more than worth the trouble 
to get rid of those lengthening shadows 
across our scrap of paper; of expense there 
was none, for, as some patriots in Santo Do- 
mingo love to point out, Santo Domingo 
pays all the bills, including the salaries and 
expenses of its American employees for 
whom good jobs were created in the Re- 
ceivership. 

But the experience of the last ten years has 
shown that the arrangement made in 1907 
did not go far enough. Foreign debts were 
cancelled and the collection of revenues safe- 
guarded, but budgetary control was not pro- 
vided for, and no steps were taken to insure 
property and life or to maintain good order 
in the island. The yellow fever of homicidal 
politics continued epidemic, and Messrs. 
Cha-cha, Ramirez, Olivario, and Company 
continued to flourish like the green banana 
tree. 

It became evident that something must be 
done. As far back as July 20, 1914, the 
Minister of Santo Domingo in Washington 
suggested to Mr. Bryan, then Secretary of 
State, that the United States should inter- 
vene morally. He told Mr. Bryan that his 
country was on the verge of ruin from revo- 
lution which he termed “‘endemi:” and that 
the only way out was for the United States 
to take immediate and responsible action. 
The Minister was not exaggerating. Within 
the last five years four presidents had striven 
impotently to fill out the unexpired six-year 
term of their predecessor who had been 
murdered in office. 

The United States did intervene “mor- 
ally.” The State Department took im- 
mediate but not sufficiently responsible 
action. It sent to Santo Domingo in Aug- 
ust, 1914, the Fort Commission— Messrs. 
Fort, Smith, ahd Sullivan—which put into 
effect a hopeful panacea called the “Wilson 
Plan” because it was drafted by the Presi- 
dent himself. The Wilson plan contained 
some just language but it provided no prac- 
tical remedy. 

“The Government of the United States,” 
it begins, “desires nothing for itself from the 
Dominican Republic and no concessions or 
advantages for its citizens which are not 
accorded citizens of other countries. It de- 
sires only to prove its sincere and disin- 
terested friendship for the Republic and its 
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people and to fulfil its responsibilities as the 
friend to whom in such crises as the present 
all the world looks to guide Santo Domingo 
out of its difficulties.” 

A memorable expression of the central fact 
of the relationship. But the President has 
invariably been unwilling or becomingly slow 
to admit that the fulfilling of our responsi- 
bilities toward weaker states involved force- 
ful methods. He seems himself very re- 
luctantly to have been forced to the con- 
clusion that “sincere and disinterested 
friendship for the Republic and its people” 
cannot be proved only by a hands-off policy 
of watchful waiting. 


UNLOCKING THE DEADLOCK 


Under the Wilson plan, watched by the 
Fort Commission, a reasonably constitu- 
tional election was held in October, 1914, 
which resulted in the election of Juan Isidro 
Jimenes (Hee-mane-es) as President of the 
Dominican Republic for six years. He 
lasted a year and a half. Juan Jimenes was 
the last constitutional Executive in the re- 
public. After he resigned the remaining 
hundred yards or so of his jurisdiction under 
the protection of American marines landed 
from the Prairie, with his capital and the 
rest of the country in the hands of revolu- 
tionists, there was no government in Santo 
Domingo worthy of the name until Admiral 
Knapp proclaimed martial law on the 29th of 
November. Since then, for the first time 
in sixty years, all the Dominican Republic 
has been governed: honestly, economically, 
justly—and severely. 

The last step happened to be taken in this 
way: On the 31st of October a small group 
of men gathered together in Counselor Frank 
Polk’s office in the State Department to 
make up the Administration’s mind as to 
what was to be done about Santo Domingo. 
There were five of them: Mr. Polk, who was 
then Acting Secretary of State; our Minister, 
Mr. Russell, who had been called from his 
post for the conference; Rear-Admiral Ben- 
son, Chief of Operations in the Navy Depart- 
ment; Captain (later Rear-Admiral) H. S. 
Knapp, a distinguished officer who had been 
on duty with the Neutrality Board in Wash- 
ington; and a diplomatic secretary in charge 
of the records and correspondence from the 
Division of Latin-American Affairs in the 
Department of State. 
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These men faced a deadlock which had 
proved unbreakable by diplomatic methods. 
Minister Russell had been sent to Santo 
Domingo in September, 1915, with instruc- 
tions to secure an amended convention which 
would remedy the defects in the old treaty of 
1907. The desirable amendments corres- 
ponded almost exactly to the terms of the 
treaty which had just been signed at Port- 
au-Prince between Haiti and the United 
States and has now been in operation fifteen 
months just across the Dominican border. 
They included: 

A financial adviser. 

A native constabulary officered by Ameri- 
cans. 

A much-needed survey of the Republic for 
purposes of taxation and the clearing of title. 

The right to intervene “for the mainten- 
ance of a government adequate to protect 
life, property, and individual liberty ’’—the 
Platt amendment. 

Mr. Russell had failed to secure the adop- 
tion of this amended convention by President 
Jimenes because the government had been 
rendered powerless by the revolutionary 
leader, Arias, who, after Jimenes’s res- 
ignation, secured the election, or rather 
Presi- 


the appointment as __ provisional 
dent, of Dr. Henriquez y Carbajal. The 
Carbajal-Arias faction refused even to 


consider the amended convention and _ the 
United States refused to recognize the 
provisional government. They went farther 
than that—being in a much better stra- 
tegic position than in Mexico—they with- 
held all revenues from the Carbajal-Arias 
attempt-to-govern, thus bringing about 
an economic, as well as intensifying a 
political, crisis. 

This, then, was the deadlock which the 
conference in Washington faced; and while 
they still were trying to break it by peaceful 
means, Captain Low of the Marine Corps 
and an American sergeant were shot dead in 
Santo Domingo. The only way out of this 
impasse, which the cable reported as daily 
growing more critical, seemed, particularly 
on the basis of previous experience in Cuba 
and Haiti, to be the temporary legalization 
of martiallaw. Accordingly Captain Knapp 
withdrew from the conference and drafted 
the proclamation which, with a few modifi- 
cations in conference and review by Mr. 
Lansing and the President, he afterward 
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published from his flagship, the Olympia, 
in Santo Domingo harbor. 

In the meantime near-President Henri- 
quez y Carbajal had left the country. When 
I was in Havana in January he was deliver- 
ing a course of lectures there on Spanish 
literature. He has become the Huerta of 
Santo Domingo, has ‘‘Presidente de la Re- 
publica Dominica” engraved on his cards, a 
president without a country blighted into 
voluntary exile by the non-recognition of his 
country’s most “sincere and disinterested 
friend.” The revolt of Arias had had much 
more serious consequences than the appoint- 
ment of President-at-large Henriquez y 
Carbajal. Arias, a semi-illiterate mulatto 
and a good fighter, strongly anti-American, 
had been minister of war in the cabinet of 
Jimenes. In that capacity, after he had im- 
peached the President, he took most of the 
“army” with him into active rebellion. 
That meant something like five thousand 
rifles in different parts of the country and a 
corresponding degree of menace and real 
danger to Americans and American interests. 
The “army” in Santo Domingo was a much 
more serious thing than the opera-bouffe 
Haitian mob; it had some organization, it 
was well armed and supplied with ammuni- 
tion, and it could shoot. 

The Arias revolution led immediately to 
the landing of a company of marines to pro- 
tect the American Legation at the capital. 
That was late in May, 1916. Landings were 
also effected a few days later by battalions 
of marines at Puerto Plato and Monte 
Cristi on the north coast. These forces 
adequately protected the main ports; but 
the disorder continuing in the interior, and all 
attempts to come to terms with the revolu- 
tionists having failed, a skeleton brigade 
made up of the Fourth Regiment of Infantry, 
an artillery battalion, and ten separate com- 
panies, was ordered to occupy the city of 
Santiago, Arias’s headquarters and revolu- 
tion factory, in the heart of the island. 

This expedition was an exceedingly credit- 
able military performance. The Fourth 
Regiment left its station at San Diego, Cal., 
on the 6th of June. Exactly a month later, 
on the 6th of July, it marched into Santiago 
de Santo Domingo. The main column under 
Colonel Pendleton fought its way in from 
Monte Cristi, a distance of seventy-five 
miles over extremely rough country and 
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against a Series of intrenched positions, in ten 
days. In this operation they were greatly 
helped by a secondary column of five com- 
panies under Major Bearss which drove in 
from Puerto Plata, and, after hard fighting, 
succeeded in opening up the railroad to a 
junction with Colonel Pendleton’s force. 
From Santiago, within ten days, every im- 
portant point in the interior of the country 
was occupied and foreign interests ade- 
quately protected. The nominal peace thus 
forced was declared and recognized by the 
revolutionists who laid down some of their 
arms. 


A BENEVOLENT DESPOTISM 


Captain Knapp’s proclamation, therefore, 
did not send our marines into the Dominican 
Republic. It simply made de jure in mili- 
tary terms what was already de facto. The 
war had been fought and 1,895 marines were 
occupying the country. The proclamation 
turned all this effective and immediately 
available machinery, which up to the 29th 
of November had functioned only for the 
protection of foreign interests, into the regu- 
lation and service of the Republic. It 
reached out and promptly got Cha-cha; it 
converted the Ramirez family; it added the 
kingdom of Olivario to Santo Domingo. It 
is taking the sting and the kick, the fuel of 
revolution, out of the country and making 
junk of it. Military rule sent out and re- 
covered all but $160 of the Puerto Rico 
plantation’s $2,500 abandoned by its terri- 
fied major-domo on his. ambushed flat-car. 
Nervous American newspapers need not 
worry over the censorship. Healthy papers 
are thriving under it. Those which have died 
a natural death occupied a similar position to 
bull-fighting or cock-fighting in the exciting 
and demoralizing amusements of the coun- 
try. As soon as the libelous political matter 
on which they subsisted was stopped, they 
had to stop. 

“One has to make a living,” said one of 
these editors, ‘and that was the kind of 
thing people seemed to like most in the 
paper.” 

Arias is now living in Santiago, across the 
street from Colonel Kane’s headquarters, 
and professing ardent pro-Americanism. 
Over in Haiti, President Dartiguenave in his 
musical French will tell you that now he 
goes to sleep every night in the confident ex- 


pectation of waking up alive in the morning 
because an American marine is stationed at 
his door. And president-maker Arias at 
Santiago, with several of his compatriots 
still loose and laying for him with uncon- 
fiscated hardware, will tell you in almost 
equally musical Spanish the satisfaction 
he derives from the sight of the sentry in his 
hallway and the American uniforms going 
and coming briskly across the way. 

We need not worry about Santo Domingo, 
saved from its own worst influences; and we 
need not worry about our missionary, the 
new Rear-Admiral Knapp, who, like General 
Smedley Butler in a similar capacity in 
Haiti, has one prepossession: that his juris- 
diction shall be administered first, last, and 
all the time for the people of the Dominican 
Republic. Millions for development, if you 
will, but not one cent for exploitation! 

We do need to worry a good deal about 
another matter here in Santo Domingo and 
in the other regions of these latitudes where 
we are trying the great experiment of inter- 
fering for their sakes in the affairs of other 
nations. Little Fifene, the eight-year-old 
niece of Archbishop Noel at Santo Domingo, 
when she says her Spanish prayers at night 
always adds after her supplications for the 
family, “y Buen Seior, libranos de més Sul- 
livanes!’’—(and deliver us, O Lord, from any 
more Sullivans!). Most of us have forgotten 
Mr. Sullivan, the “deserving Democrat” 
whom Mr. Bryan’s idea of the public service 
put into our Legation at Santo Domingo 
five years ago. But Santo Domingo has not 
forgotten him. With a human perversity 
which is peculiarly Latin-American they will 
remember this one instance of graft and mal- 
administration through and over innumer- 
able instances to the contrary. It has 
colored all our subsequent dealings in their 
affairs; it has made a bad smell through the 
West Indies from St. Thomas to Panama 
which it will take a generation of good works 
to fumigate out of those latitudes. 

Mr. Sullivan couldn’t see the Dominican 
Republic, but he clearly saw the possibilities 
for himself and his friends in his appoint- 
ment. To Santo Domingo Mr. Sullivan 
was the United States, just as to three fourths 
of Cuba Governor Magoon was the United 
States. Let us continue to forget Mr. Sul- 
livan or earnestly pray with little Fifene that 
we may be delivered from any more of him. 
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EAT AND SAVE MONEY 


The Fuels and the Tissue Builders—Some Simple Facts About Diet 
and Some Common-sense Suggestions Concerning 
Health and Economy in Eating 


BY 


CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


ié MAKE sure that this series of articles shall be authoritative, the WorRLD’s Work has 


arranged to have them reviewed and approved by the Life Extension Institute before they 


are published. 


The Life Extension Institute was organized by well-known scientists, publicists, and business 
men as a semi-philanthropic enterprise to disseminate the knowledge of healthful living among 


the people. 


Ex-President Taft is president of the Board of Directors, and its professional 


advisers include some of America’s most distinguished physicians and surgeons, as well as the 


more prominent educators. 
scientific character. 


days to the food expert. The Great 

War is now being waged in terms of 
calories instead of shells; the dietician has 
become a dictator in the neutral countries 
and chief of the general staff in the bel- 
ligerent. 

Our own land may be the next to have to 
learn some of his lessons. To help feed the 
Allies we have drawn more and moreliberally 
upon our larders. In consequence, the law 
of supply and demand has operated to set 
foodstuffs on a rise—with greed of specula- 
tors abetting. 

At about the same time that the tenement 
dwellers were clamoring in front of the New 
York City Hall for lower-priced potatoes and 
onions and cabbages, a report on foods and 
markets was issued by Governor Whitman’s 
Market Commission, the Wicks legislative 
delegation, and Mayor Mitchel’s Food Sup- 
ply Committee. This joint report recom- 
mended that the state take immediate steps 
to safeguard New York’s food supply: 

“In our judgment the most vital necessity 
is the immediate creation in this state of a 
market department of proper size, scope, and 
power, and the immediate creation in our 
cities of market departments of similar 
character.” 

Another recommendation was the im- 
mediate adoption of a campaign of informa- 


ae EUROPE is going to school these 


The Institute’s approval of these articles, therefore, assures their 


tion to housekeepers about how to buy and 
prepare nutritious food economically. The 
committeemen pointed out that there was 
“a crying need for education of the most 
practical sort on this most important sub- 
ject.” 

From various quarters besides New York 
State, from officialdom, from scientists and 
from business men, we keep hearing these 
same two exhortations: ‘Take a look into 
the cupboard—and into a primer on nutri- 
tion.” We are being warned that we should 
begin at once a “policy of repression”’ in 
dealing out our stores of provisions to other 
lands and to ourselves. We are charged 
with extravagance in our choice of foods 
when we go marketing and with wastefulness 
in preparing what we buy. One of the 
American business men who have been 
feeding the Belgians charges, furthermore, 
that we eat more in calories than we need. 
And he, a plain business man, offers nao 
apologies for making use of the word 
“‘calory.” 

“We can and we should,” he declares, 
“make the terms calories, proteins, car- 
bohydrates, vitamines, understood and ap- 
preciated by every person who reads.” 

Why?P 

“Because we ought to know what food is 
and what it does. These terms are necessary 
in the explanation, and not hard to define.” 
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It is not the purpose here to attempt to 
take any inventory of the country’s larders, 
but simply to report for the layman what 
scientists have to say in answer to the query, 
What is food? 


FOOD FOR FUEL AND FOR TISSUE-BUILDING 


Dr. Eugene L. Fisk, director of hygiene of 
the Life Extension Institute, went straight 
to the point in characteristic fashion: 

“Food is the body’s coal and building 
bricks. It keeps the works moving, builds 
and repairs and regulates. Fuel is the first 
need. I mean this literally. The body 
burns carbon just as an engine burns it. 
Saying that, we have one of our definitions 
out of the way already: carbohydrates. 
Our chief fuel-foods are starches, fats, and 
sugars. Starches and sugars are carbohy- 
drates; fats are hydrocarbons. Among car- 
bohydrates are foods such as potatoes, beans, 
bread, corn, oats, bananas, all high in heat- 
producing qualities. 

“This definition is easy enough, and so is 
the next one. The measure of the heat in 
food fuel is a calory. You can note, if you 
like, that this is the amount required to raise 
one pound of water 1° Centigrade. But a 
simpler and more useful thing to remember 
is that an ordinary serving of food usually 
contains about 100 calories. For example: 
there are about 100 calories in a banana or an 
orange, in a thick slice of whole-wheat bread, 
in half of a good-sized potato or in an ounce 
of butter or oatmeal or beans or white flour. 
An ounce and a half of steak, however, is 
required to produce as many calories as are 
contained in an ounce of butter or half a 
potato. A graham roll contains more 
calories than a small lamb chop. The chop 
has more than twice as much protein. 

“Protein? This is tissue-building food— 
bricks for construction and repair. It is 
the nourishing substance of meat, fish, 
fowl, white of eggs. We call these ‘pro- 
tein foods’ because they are richer in pro- 
tein than are cereals, milk, bread, and some 
of the vegetables. But foods not classed as 
‘protein’ contain this substance, too—and 
we can wisely choose to limit our daily 
allowance of such high-protein—and high 
priced '!—foods as meat, fish, eggs. 

“One of our worst habits of extravagance 
as a nation is that we so often heat our bodies 
with teak wood and mahogany kindling 


when pine sticks would serve just as well. 
It is not necessary and not good for us to 
eat so much meat and other costly high- 
protein food. No, I am not taking up cud- 
gels for vegetarianism. | am simply con- 
tending for the undeniable principle that 
meat should be used sparingly. This not 
only in the interest of economy but also 
for the sake of our kidneys and livers. 

“For most of us, not more than 10 per 
cent. of the calories we supply to the body 
should be in the form of protein, or 23 
ounces daily. It has been positively demon- 
strated in Germany that Chittenden was 
right and that 75 grams of protein daily are 
sufficient for the average man. For example, 
an ordinary individual of average weight, 
consuming a total of 3,000 calories a day, re- 
quires about 300 of these in protein. A 
third of a pound of roast beef should fill 
his protein needs, or four eggs or a quarter 
of a pound of full-cream cheese. He will 
also find much protein in cheaper foods 
such as peas, beans, lentils, and milk. Cer- 
eals contain about the right proportion. 

“We do altogether too much worrying 
about proteins and too little about calories. 
Few of us are in the least peril of getting 
less tissue-building food than we need. 
Next to extravagance in choice of foods, our 
worst fault is, to put it bluntly, that we eat 
too much—a matter to be stated in calories. 
A sedentary man who takes very little 
exercise has no business to eat, as many 
Americans do, an average of 4,000 calories a 
day. A business or professional man pos- 
sessing a body of average size ought not to 
require much more than 2,500 calories— 
3,000 at the most. 

“Two things the layman should look to— 
his weight, and, in a general way, the number 
of calories he consumes. We do not advise 
you to ‘study’ your diet at each meal. 
The Institute has gone on record to this 
effect: ‘Eating should be sub-conscious, 
and so far as possible free from care. You 
can make it so by planning the general lines 
of your diet and keeping within certain 
limitations until habit squares with the 
body’s needs. Take a general survey of 
your dietetic habits, note the quantity and 
kind of food you usually eat, and then make 
such general modifications as may seem wise. 
Do not develop a finicky, timorous habit of 
eating.’” 
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I asked the doctor if he had not contra- 
dicted himself. Could eating be  sub- 
conscious to a person who counts calories? 

“I must repeat,” he answered, “that all | 
urge is a general survey of your habits in 
eating. My point is this: a great many per- 
sons who cannot understand why they are 
not in the best of health are simply overfed. 
The fat man usually can blame his physical 
discomfort upon the fact that he coals up 
with more calories of fuel-food than he 
needs. He is getting up more heat than is 
required for the amount of physical activity 
he allows himself. I don’t advise him to 
turn his kitchen into a laboratory and weigh 
every ounce of his food. I tell him to weigh 
himself. If he is organically normal his 
overweight means overfeeding, and so long 
as he carries a burden of fat he can know by 
the evidence of the scales that he is taking 
on too much fuel-food. He then needs to 
know the ‘high calory’ foods in order to go 
easy on them in his diet. That is ‘count- 
ing calories.’ 

“Or take another example, a fellow who is 
organically sound but who nearly always is 
constipated—perhaps even thinks he has 
‘liver’ trouble. Usually nothing is wrong 
but diet. He is eating too much protein 
foods, highly concentrated materials with 
little fibre to stimulate the bowels, but 
organic wastes that place a burden on the 
liver and kidneys. Though one can store 
a good deal of carbohydrate surplus in the 
form of fat upon the body, he can store 
very little protein. The result of eating 
too much protein’ is, metaphorically, 
a clinker in the furnace, and, literally, an 
invitation to putrefaction in the intestine. 
This fellow should, like the fat man, take 
a general survey of his diet habits and 
correct them to suit his needs—eat more 
fruit, more vegetable food that furnishes 
some fibre or cellulose and alkaline ash. 
He will become less timorous about eating 
when he gets to eating things that make 
him well. Very little self-consciousness 
need be involved. 

“And now about this matter of casting up 
a total of calories from one’s typical menu. 
Anybody can do that who can pass a literacy 
test and add up a column of figures. And 
anybody with that much intelligence can 
also grapple with the much-discussed ‘food 
problem.’ I am not going to inflict upon 
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the public another disquisition upon the 
‘high cost of living.’ In the first place be- 
cause living doesn’t come high—only our 
wilfulness in selection. That the necessities 
of life are far from costly has‘often been 
proved by test. You may recall that our 
Institute recently conducted such a test 
with a squad of candidates for the New York 
police force. We fed these young men for 
three weeks at a cost of only twenty-five 
cents each day for 3,500 calories of good, 
nutritious, appetizing food, and every one 
but the fat man gained weight on the diet. 
Uncle Sam feeds his soldiers well on twenty- 
seven cents. 


SLAVES OF TRADITION” 


“The fact of the matter is that we allow 
habit, social custom, opportunity, cooks, 
wives, waiters, and bills of fare to govern 
our diet rather than sound instinct or intel- 
ligent choice based upon a knowledge of 
the body’s requirements. Rich and lowly, 
we are for the most part food snobs, tradi- 
tion’s slaves. The women from the East 
Side who mobbed the City Hall objected to 
having their hunger relieved with hominy, 
rice, and smelts. They demanded their 
customary onions and cabbages and potatoes. 
The rich man is just as indignant about the 
high cost of champagne and fois gras. Yet 
the greatest satisfaction in eating is pro- 
vided by sound health and a natural appe- 
tite, not by the titillation of the palate of 
the gastronome. Why do we sneer at simple 
food? Can the most accomplished bon 
vivant or epicure get more satisfaction out of 
his club dinner than the fisherman out of his 
plain camp breakfast on the borders of a 
lake? The hunger rioters could have pre- 
pared meals out of smelts and hominy and 
rice and beans that would be good enough 
fora king. Their insistence upon a cabbage 
and onion flavor was tradition again. If 
they had been living on smelts and hominy, 
they would have objected just as violently 
to changing to onions and cabbages. And 
so with most of the rest of us. For example, 
we hold ourselves above buying the cheaper 
cuts of meat, which, properly cooked, are 
just as nutritious and can be just as ap- 
petizing as porterhouse. If we can’t afford 
meat more than once a day we feel we’re 
dreadfully abused. In fact, we’re likely in 
every way to be better off. Baked maca- 
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roni and cheese constitute an excellent sub- 
stitute for meat. So are peas or beans 
or cottage cheese. But there’s no use to 
point that out—we scorn substitutes.” 

I] reminded the doctor that he had spoken 
of the body’s fuel (fats and carbohydrates), 
the tissue-builders for repair and growth 
(proteins), but had not yet described a class 
mentioned as “regulative” foods. On this 
latter point he referred me to a passage in 
one of the Institute’s bulletins: 

“Certain substances—not yet thoroughly 
defined or analyzed—termed vitamins, and 
the well-known mineral elements in food, are 
of extreme importance. Much ill health 
and malnutrition are due to lack of these 
elements, especially lime and phosphorus. 
The presence of lime in the blood and lymph 
is absolutely necessary to maintain normal 
heart action, and phosphorus is necessary 
to every living cell in the body, but the 
dietary is often lacking in one or both of 
these elements. Lack of phosphorus and 
lime is a far more important and pressing 
problem than lack of meat. 

“Phosphorus is found in good forms and 
proportions in the following food: milk, 
eggs (yolks), whole cereals, and breadstuffs 
made from the whole grain. 

“Lime is found in the following: fruits 
and vegetables and whole cereals, milk 
(and milk products, other than butter), 
eggs. Milk is especially rich in lime. 

“Vitamins are found in milk, fresh fruit 
and vegetables, fresh meat, whole cereals, 
peas, and beans.” 

Some one may ask if it would not be a good 
service to label goods with their calory and 
protein values, just as we now do with their 
price. Dr. Graham Lusk, of the Cornell 
Medical School, believes that some day that 
may come about, and shows you a menu 
card of the lunch room in the Health Depart- 
ment office building in New York, where 
dishes are described in just this fashion. 
For example: 
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teaching the public how to market wisely 
(both from the standpoint of economy and 
that of health) and how to prepare food 
appetizingly. A free pamphlet by Matilda 
Schroeder Liftman tells ‘‘How To Feed the 
Family.” The Department had it printed 
in English and in Yiddish and distributed 
it widely. What could be simpler, for ex- 
ample, than this summary? 

“You need food for two purposes: 

“1. That your body may do its work. 
Foods for this purpose are bread, rice, corn, 
and other cereals, sugar, potatoes, flour, 
butter, fat, oil, etc. These are often spoken 
of as Fuel Foods. 

“2. That your body may rebuild body 
tissues such as the organs, muscles, bones, 
and nerves. This is done mainly by such 
things as meat, eggs, and milk. These are 
often spoken of as Building Foods. 

“The body also needs Mineral Salts. 
These are best supplied in milk and in fruits 
and green vegetables. Water is essential in 
all diets, and there are many advantages in 
taking it with meals.” 

The remainder of the book is made up of 
sample menus and hints on what to buy and 
what not to buy, how to cook meat, and 
paragraphs of information about vegetables, 
fruit, and practical housekeeping. It is 
a primer on diet. 

A text book for more advanced students 
which is deservedly popular is Dr. Graham 
Lusk’s little book on “The Fundamental 
Basis of Nutrition.” 

The message of science about food is 
probably most effectively summarized in the 
Life Extension Institute’s advice: “Put this 
down as a general dictum—among the best 
foods for most people are fruits, potatoes, 
cereals, nuts (if well masticated), milk, sour 
milk, and vegetables. Among the worst 
foods are putrefactive cheeses, sweetbreads, 
liver, kidneys, ‘high’ game or poultry. Eat 
as much as possible of the better and as 
little as possible of the worse, without at- 





Cream of asparagus soup.............. 
Baked macaroni and cheese........... 
er ere 
Roast beef sandwich (whole wheat)... .. 





PRICE QUANTITY CALORIES PROTEIN 
5C. 3 pint 230 7.0 
5c. 2h. t. Bb. 280 +.7 
5c. 1 egg 80 6.5 
4C. 1} 02. 200 17.0 








This same New York City Department of 
Health has hammered away for years at 


tempting to draw a hard and fast line be- 
tween the good and the bad.” 











RUSSIA’S UNDEVELOPED RICHES 


An Opportunity for American Capital and American Goods After the 
War—Railroad Building and Timber Cutting the Two 
Biggest Fields for American Enterprise 


BY 


A. J. SACK 


(Staff Correspondent for the Official Publications of the Russian Ministry of Finance] 


1916, had reached $5,765,000,000. 

Of this sum about $4,500,000,000 had 
been obtained in the country by means of 
war loans and short-time obligations issued 
by the State Treasury. The money was im- 
mediately distributed in the country as pay- 
ment for war materials. Therefore, Russia 
is not only not poorer, but perhaps richer 
than before the War. “The population has 
lots of money,” said the Petrograd Retch, 
“the private banks and savings banks are 
loaded down with money, pouring into them 
in streams.” ‘We are witnessing a process 
of colossal concentration of national wealth,” 
wrote the Russkiya Viedomosti. 

Hon. A. I. Shingareff, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, in a speech in the Duma, declared 
that the total of deposits in the Russian 
State Bank, private banks, State savings 
banks, Russian city banks, and societies for 
mutual credit, which on January 1, 1913, 
was about $2,800,000,000, had reached 
$4,900,000,000 on January 1, 1916. Russia 
was financially strong before the war and her 
strength has not been lessened by the terrible 
struggle. This is not contradicted by the 
fact that Russia, as all the other belligerent 
countries, will have a heavy burden of 
national debt after the war. This debt, 
which before the war, in 1913, aggregated 
about $4,500,000,000, is now $8,000,000,000 
greater. That means that at the present 
time the Russian debt is about $12,500,000,- 
ooo. According to the last report of the 
Secretary of Finance, in 1917 Russia must 
pay about $350,000,000 interest on the nat- 
ional debt. 

Russia knows her natural strength and, 
therefore, takes an optimistic view of the 


R isis, war expense up to February 1, 


situation bound to occur immediately after 
the war. The leading men and people in 
general in Russia are bravely facing the near 
future and agree about the measures that 
must be taken. 

The industrial development of Russia is 
closely connected, first with the railroads. 
“We need more than one and one half billion 
roubles” [about $750,000,000], said Count 
V. N. Kokovtzoff, the former Prime Minister 
and Secretary of Finance, “to be able to 
build the railroads for the building of which 
permission was granted before 1915, and not 
less than this sum is needed for Russia if we 
wish to have the most essential means of 
transportation. These billions can be ob- 
tained if we grant conditions most favorable 
for capital investing in the enterprise.” 

The insufficiency of the existing railroad 
system in Russia can very well be seen by 
comparing the situation there with that in 
this country. . Seven years ago, Russia, 
covering one seventh of the total area of the 
globe and being about three times the size of 
the United States, had only about one 
seventh as many miles of railroad as the 
latter. When the United States provided 
29 miles of railroad for every 10,000 of 
population, Russia was only providing 3.2 
miles. 

After the war, Russia must build and 
undoubtedly will build not less than 6,500 
miles of railroad every year. The Torgovo- 
Promyshlennaya Gazetta calculates that for 
building these railroads more than double 
the amount of rails and other metals which 
Russia can produce will be needed. It is 
essential, therefore, that there should be an 
immediate development in the metallic in- 
dustries in Russia after the war. 
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Up to the present time, the Ural Mount- 
ains and the South have been the chief 
sources of Russia’s metallic supply. In order 
to develop mining in the Ural Mountains toa 
greater extent, it is necessary to secure ad- 
ditional quantities of coal, as there is none in 
the Ural Mountains. This coal must be 
brought from western Siberia, and the prob- 
lem of securing the proper supply is one of 
the difficulties connected with the industrial 
development of Russia. 

This problem will be largely solved by the 
development of the Kusnetzky Basin, a part 
of the immensely rich Altay region. 

Until lately the Altay region has been prac- 
tically unknown, even in Russia. There 
had been a small mining development in 
this region during the second half of the 
eighteenth century, and fairly large quanti- 
ties of gold, silver, and copper had been pro- 
duced. But on account of the insufficient 
means of transportation, mining in this 
region ceased, and it is only during the last 
two years, with the beginning of railroad 
building in the Altay, that the immense 
quantities of its natural wealth have been 
opened for the country. 

Russian business interests believe that 
the Kusnetzky Basin will prove as great a 
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treasury of mineral resources as the famous 
Donetz Basin, with the added advantage 
that the development of the Kusnetzky 
Basin will furnish Russia with sufficient 
supplies of coal to carry on industrial de- 
velopment. 

In this Russia will require financial assis- 
tance in the form of foreign investment. 
The United States is in a position to furnish 
Russia with the necessary capital, and it is 
essential that American investors should 
become interested in the opportunities for 
the placing of American capital in Russian 
enterprise. 

During the year 1915 the debit balance of 
Russia’s foreign trade amounted to 
$385,000,000, and when the data for 1916 is 
published the debit balance for that year 
will doubtless be found greater still. The 
amount was partially produced by war con- 
ditions, but after the war Russia must pay 
the interest on her national debt, and, there- 
fore, the question of turning the balance 
in favor of Russia is one of the most import- 
ant problems of Russia’s economic life at the 
present time. 

This problem is decided in a very interest- 
ing manner by the possibilities in the de- 
velopment of Russia’s timber industry. The 





RUSSIA’S MINERAL RESOURCES 
Immense wealth is available in coal and iron and oil, the bases of industrial and commercial develop- 


ment. 
will rival it. 


mined in the Ural region about Ekaterinburg in the province of Perm. 


The Donetz Basin is the Pennsylvania of Russia, but the Kusnetzky Basin, when developed, 
Batum and Baku are the centres of a great oil industry, and iron and other metals are 


The black spots on the map 


indicate coal regions, the circles indicate iron regions, and the triangles oil regions. 
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Russia’s Undeveloped Riches 


timber export even nowadays holds second 
place, following grain, in Russia’s export 
trade. 

In 1892 the receipts from the timber in- 
dustry in Russia’s ordinary State revenue 
amounted to $9,572,000—1.9 per cent. of the 
entire amount of state revenue. In 1913 the 
receipts from the timber industry increased 
to $46,111,176—27 per cent. of the entire 
amount of State revenue. 

The export of Russia’s timber developed 
even faster than the development of the tim- 
ber industry in general. In the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, the export of Russian 
timber amounted to only $765,o00—1.7 per 
cent. of the total amount of Russia’s export 
at that time. In 1910 Russia’s export of 
timber already amounted to $70,482,000o— 
g.5 per cent. of the total export. During the 
period 1800-1913, the total amount of Rus- 
sia’s export multiplied 21 times, whereas the 
timber export multiplied 126 times. It is in- 
teresting to observe that during the same 
period the grain export multiplied only 44 
times. 

The 89 million dollars’ worth of timber 
materials exported by Russia in 1913 is 
surely negligible compared to the possible 
export of timber. In exporting grain, Russia 
meets the competition of the United States, 
Argentina, Canada, the East Indies, Aus- 
tralia, Bulgaria, and Rumania. But in ex- 
porting timber, Russia certainly can take 
and is going to take the leading place in the 
world’s market. If we take the countries 
which have not sufficient timber in one 
group, and the countries which are able to 
export in another group, we have the follow- 
ing table: , 
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The import in Europe from the United States 
is comparatively small. Canada, perhaps in 
the near future, may become a great exporter 
of timber, but most of this timber will go to 
the South American countries. Russia’s 
chief competitors in the European timber 
market will be Scandinavia and Austria- 
Hungary. But the export from these coun- 
tries has been diminishing. 

The report of the Russian Consul in Lon- 
don, published about a year ago, shows very 
clearly how wonderfully for the last years 
Russia is advancing in the European timber 
market. Until lately 70 to 75 per cent. of 
Russia’s entire timber export went to Ger- 
many and England. During the last years it 
went toEnglandmorethantoGermany. The 
per cent. of timber imported in England for 
the last ten years from Russia, Scandinavia, 
and the United States, shows how successful 
was Russia’s export for this period. 


IMPORTED IN ENGLAND 
(PERCENTAGES) 
1903 1907 1909 I9II 1913 
Russian Timber..........29 37 46 47 51 
Scandinavian Timber..... 23) (32) -25' 25) 25 
United States Timber..... 33 “28 27 26 22 


Withal, until now Russia has not really 
utilized her wonderful timber resources. 
Compare the export of timber, in 1913, 
from Russia, the United States, Scandinavia 
and Austria-Hungary, with the amount of 
timberland in these countries: 


THE AMOUNT OF THE EXPORT 


TIMBERLAND OF TIMBER 

(IN ACRES) (IN DOLLARS) 
Ressite 4.02 Sacere.t 1,125,000,000 $ 89,250,000 
United States..... 603,000,000 134,487,000 
Scandinavia...... 81,000,000 129,489,000 
Austria-Hungary . 63,000,000 79,203,000 





THE AMOUNT OF TIMBERLAND (IN ACRES) 


COE Ry eer 38,430,000 
Balkan SALES c.c\eisieia.g.ans.aiek s,ae'e 28,380,000 
France (without colonies)....... 27,141,000 
Spain (without colonies)........ 17,844,000 
Italy (without colonies)......... 11,256,000 
Great Britain (without colonies) 3,375,000 
Other European countries ...... 6,426,000 

MOLAR car. tnerceaee ens 132,852,000 





THE AMOUNT OF TIMBERLAND (IN ACRES) 








RUSSAkcsiicacsccevcadiaves  12§,000:000 
CATES OR ae 889,380,000 
United States. ....0..066060%0% 603,000,000 
Sweden and Norway........ 81,000,000 
Austria-Hungary............ 63,000,000 

OLAS aici ga.2'oie 2,761,380,000 








This table shows that timber is needed in 
all the European countries, exclusive of 
Russia, Scandinavia, and Austria-Hungary. 


There is no doubt that after the war all the 
belligerent countries will need large quanti- 
ties of timber. An interesting attempt was 
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DEVELOPED FOREST AREAS OF RUSSIA 


The most readily “realizable” asset of Russia is its prodigious forests, with which it confidently Alr 
expects to capture the lumber market of Europe e 





made in Russian economic literature to de- 
fine how much timber will be needed for de- 
vastated Belgium and the northern provinces 
of France. After the earthquake in Messina, 
in 1913, Italy’s timber import reached 
$34,000,000, which means an increase of 
about 26 per cent. of Italy’s average import 
of timber during the last five years 
($27,000,000). In the following year, 1914, 
the import fell to $29,500,000. 

If we take the increase of Italy’s import of 
timber in 1913 with reference not to all Italy, 
but only to the amount of timber ordinarily 
imported for Messina, then the increase will 
be not 26 per cent., but about 700 per cent. 
That means, considering the population of 
. Messina, that about $48 per capita was spent 
in timber for the restoration of the country. 

The population of devastated Belgium and 
of the devastated part of France is about 
6,000,000. Therefore, about $290,000,000 
must be spent in timber for the restoration of 
both countries. Considering that prices are 
now much higher than in 1913, we must ad- 
mit that the timber necessary for the restora- 
tion of Europe will amount to not less than 
half a billion dollars. 

The development of Russia’s timber in- 
dustry and the export of Russian timber to 
the European market means for Russia the 
practical solution of most of her financial 


difficulties arising after the war. The de- 
velopment of the timber industry will create 
a favorable foreign trade balance and will 
assist in the payment of the national debt. 
American capital is familiar with the prob- 
lems connected with the development of the 
timber industry, and American capital 
should therefore play a great part in the 
proper development of the timber industry 
in Russia. There is an opportunity in this 
connection for American timber interests, 
and every effort should be made to assist 
Russia in the development of her timber in- 
dustry in order that American capital may 
share in the rewards. 

For the development of all of Russia’s 
industries, above all, foreign capital is 
needed. Until now French, English, Bel- 
gian, and German capital was invested in 
Russia. But after the war these capitals will 
find enough work in their own countries. 

Russia’s eyes are turning to the United 
States. The United States is industrially 
so big because the natural resources of the 
country, for the last fifty years, have been 
united with the creating power of foreign 
capital. Now it is Russia’s turn. During the 
war, the United States, from a nation-debtor, 
became a nation-creditor. It will be of bene- 
fit to both countries if American capital will 
take the same part in Russia’s industrial de- 
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THE AGRICULTURAL REGIONS OF RUSSIA 


Already one of the granaries of the world, Russia is capable of a great expansion of its tilled area as well 
as of a great increase in the production per acre 


velopment that foreign capital once took in 
the development of this country. 

Before the war Germany almost monopo- 
lized the Russian market. If-we compare 
Russia’s trade with Germany, and, for in- 
stance, with Great Britain, we see that from 
1870 through 1913 Germany’s export to 
Russia increased from 39.5 to 52.6 per cent. 
Germany’s export to Russia in 1913 
amounted to $332,622,000—$246,300,000 
more than in 1870. In the meantime Eng- 
land’s export to Russia decreased from 31 per 
cent. to 13.8 per cent. 

Germany’s successful trading with Russia, 
in the near past, is now the subject of atten- 
tion in almost all commercially developed 
countries. Who will be Germany’s successor 
in the Russian market? To whom will this 
splendid heritage fall? Germany is well 
aware of the importance of the Russian mar- 
ket, and despite the fact that Germany at the 
present time is fighting Russia, German 
business interests are making every possible 
effort to place themselves in a position to 
dominate the Russian market after the war. 
They are also working indirectly through 
some of theneutral countriesin Europe. Dur- 
ing the war, the Swedish electric industry has 
been successful in developing an important 
market in Russia. According to the corre- 
spondent of the Torgovo-Promyshlennaya 


Gazetia the Germans opened a large electric 
plant in one of the Swedish cities. By usinga 
Swedish name, this German plant is now 
selling its own products in Russia and is 
doing very well at the present time. 

The same correspondent reports that many 
German industrial products are being sold 
from Sweden to Russia in masquerade form. 
German pencils (Johann-Faber) are being 
sold in Russia with various French, English, 
Swedish, and Danish markings, and these 
markings breathe a real national spirit. The 
Danish mark, for instance, is Heimdall—the 
name of the famous Danish hero. In the 
same manner, other goods are being sold in 
Russia. Perhaps the most interesting illus- 
tration is the method employed by a German 
firm for selling German razors in Russia. The 
razors are wrapped in a paper bearing an 
English name, and the razor itself is marked 
“Mussel Razor Works,” followed by the 
Russian words meaning ‘To a Brave Rus- 
sian Soldier for distinguished services.” 
These German razors are selling in large 
quantities in Russia to everybody who de- 
sires to send a gift to a friend at the front. 

There is a strong movement in the neutral 
countries of Europe to-secure a portion of 
the Russian trade. This is particularly true 
of Norway and Denmark, which are watch- 
ing the Russian market closely—especially 
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RUSSIA 


After the war, Russia will need to build about 6,500 miles of railroad every year to keep pace with 


its developing commerce and agriculture. 
work a great field for service 


Denmark. Early in 1916 a course in the 
Russian language was introduced in the 
University of Copenhagen. In the Danish 
papers a series of serious and careful arti- 
cles have appeared devoted to various 
phases of Russian life. Danish houses now 
print their catalogues in Russian, and an 
especial ‘Danish Export Calendar” is now 
issued in the Russian language for distri- 
bution in Russia. The most popular Danish 
daily, the Berlingshe Tidende, is now issuing 
a special monthly edition, in Russian, de- 
voted to Danish exports, while in Copen- 
hagen we find a special weekly printed in 
Danish under the title of Russia’s Trade- 
Industrial News for Scandinavia. 

A few months ago, in Denmark, a special 
association of manufacturers of agricultural 
machinery was organized for the purpose of 
increasing the export of Danish agricultural 
machinery in Russia. In the fall of 1915, the 
Copenhagen Handicraft Association sent a 
special delegate to Russia for the purpose of 
studying the Russian market, and the re- 
cently published report of this delegate is full 
of interesting material in regard to the splen- 
did possibilities of the Russin market and of 
the opportunities for the development of a 
close trade between Denmark and Russia. 

Germany’s successor in the Russian mar- 
ket will be the country that is able to satisfy 


American capital and American engineers will find in this 


on the largest scale Russia’s economic and 
financial needs. In the most expressive form, 
these needs have been formulated in the 
article of Prof. M. I. Friedman (one of Rus- 
sia’s authorities on questions- of finance), 
published in the Torgovo-Promyshlennaya 
Gazetia. ‘‘We absolutely must increase the 
production of our land,” says Professor 
Friedman. “We must drain one region, 
irrigate another. We must cultivate im- 
mense territories of our land that until now 
have lain fallow. We must develop our 
timber industry, bring from underground our 
untold riches. We must cover Russia with 
means of transportation. We must build new 
industries and develop the old. All this re- 
quires scientific study, intensive labor and 
enormous capital.” The United States, 
because of her splendid economic strength 
and her financial position, is the country that 
is best able to help Russia in her industrial 
development. Naturally, Russia desires 
primarily to develop her own resources and 
her own industries. To do this she must 
look for assistance from foreign capital. The 
neutral countries in Europe do not possess 
the necessary capital. Russia’s allies, Eng- 
land and France, will hardly be in a position 
after the war to carry on an extensive finan- 
cial development in Russia. This is pecu- 


-liarly America’s opportunity. 























MAN AND HIS MACHINES 
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‘ 
A NOVEL WEAPON OF COMMERCE 
The machine-gun hammer, which can drive seventy nails in twenty seconds 
ae 
A Machine-Gun Hammer in position with the left hand while using the 
: hammer with the right. 
HAMMER which adapts the principle of A trigger controls the feed of the nails, and a 
the military machine gun to the more peace- nail can be completely driven in one’ stroke. 
ful pursuit of carpentry has been invented to save _—_ By the use of such a device, which weighs but 
the time and trouble of getting and holding nails thirty ounces, it is no longer necessary for a car- 
. 














DETERMINING THE EFFECTS OF FEEDING UPON CALVES 


Every thirty days the calves are placed in front of a cross-sectioned screen and photographed to show the extent of 
theif growth during the month 
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TO AVOID SOILED HANDS 
A simple device, made by soldering'‘three prongs to the 
top of a paint can, that eliminates soiling one’s fingers in 
repainting golf balls 
penter to carry around pouches of nails, and at 
the same time the efficiency of workers is consider- 
ably increased, with a consequent saving of labor. 
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Measuring the Growth of Calves 


“7 HE Agricultural Experiment Station of a 

large Western university uses a _ nove! 
method for measuring calves. Behind a narrow 
platform is placed a panel painted white and 
divided into measured cross-sections. Every 
thirty days the calves are driven up on the 
platform and photographed in front of the check- 
ered panel. By means of these photographs an 
accurate record of the growth of each calf is kept 
and the results of feeding variously shown. 


For Painting Golf Balls 


GOLF enthusiast has evolved a cleanly and 

efficient method of repainting old balls. 
Three prongs are soldered to the top of a paint 
can; the ball to be painted is inserted in the prongs; 
it is then immersed in the paint and, still held in 
the prongs, is set aside for a few moments until 
dry. Thus getting paint all over one’s fingers is 
avoided. 


Adjustable Shoring Device 


N ADJUSTABLE shoring device is proving 
of value to contractors and carpenters in 
combating the high cost of lumber. The shore is 
adjustable from eight to fourteen feet and is 
light enough to be transported from one place to 














SAVING EXPENSE FOR THE CONTRACTOR 
Building shores which can be carried from one place to another and adjusted by one man in a few minutes 
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FOR THE CAMPER 


A cooking outfit that contains all the utensils for broiling, toasting, frying, stewing, roasting, and boiling, and yet is 
so-compact and light that it can be folded together and carried with little effort or inconvenience 


another by one man. ‘The apparatus consists of 
a seven-foot piece of standard pipe and two eight- 
foot-long 2x 4’s. The operation of the shore 
consists simply of taking the.extension by the 
two legs and employing a jacking device to lift 
to the desired height. The slightest pressure 
causes the yoke to grip, and the greater the 
load the greater the grip. 


An Efficient Dishwasher 


HANDY little instrument for the housewife 

by the use of which she need not immerse 
her hands in the water when washing the dishes 
after meals is a dishwasher that has recently 
been put on the market. To the end of a piece 
of hose, which is attached to the faucet, is fastened 
a holder in which odds and ends of cakes of soap 
are placed. Under this holder is a stiff brush for 
removing the dirt from the plates. To operate 
the device a screw is turned on, causing a stream of 
water to flow through the soap on to the brush 
and from there on to the dish. When the plate 
has been cleansed by this scrubbing, by turning 
another valve set in the side a stream of clean 
water—unmixed with soap—rinses the dishes 
thoroughly. 
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FIRST AID FOR DISHWASHING 

By the use of this device the housewife need no longer 
immerse her hands for long periods in hot water and at 
the same time washes the dishes thoroughly 














CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS 
IN MODERN HISTORY? 


ELL-INFORMED people are 
W daily asked the questions that 
follow. They are at the roots 
of the history which 1917 is making and 
which will be read as long as mankind 
is interested in the greatest of all 
struggles between freedom and tyranny. 
These questions are practical for the class 
room as well as interesting to the general 
reader. The answers to them can be found 
in the following articles from this issue of the 
Wor-p’s Work: f 
“The Fate of Austria-Hungary,” page 189; 
“The Authentic Story of Belgian Relief,” 
page 169; “Germany’s Long Road to Democ- 
racy,” page 199; “Russia’s Undeveloped 
Riches,” page 223. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


What is the North-Sea-to-the-Black-Sea 
Plan? 

Why was Austria-Hungary unprepared 
at the outbreak of the war? 

The result? 

Are Austria and Hungary likely to separ- 
ate now or in the near future? 

In what way would Serbia be a menace 
to Hungary if she should withdraw 
from the Empire? 

What part does race play in the internal 
dissensions of the Empire? 


What diplomatic action of the Entente _ 
Powers definitely alienated Hungary * 


in the first year of the war? 

How has the nationalistic problem of 
Austria-Hungary hindered the develop- 
ment of the country? 


BELGIUM 


How does Belgium compare in size and 
density of population with other coun- 
tries? 

What were its principal industries at the 
outbreak of the war? 

How did the country obtain its food 
supplies? 

What were some of the economic results 
of the German invasion? 

What is the “Comité Central?” 


How was the “C. R. B.” organized? 
What has the Commission accomplished: 


GERMANY 


What are the political units that make 
up the German Empire? 

Which is correct, “German Emperor’ 

_ or “Emperor-of Germany”? Why?r 

Howare members of the Reichstag chosen? 
Of the Bundesrath? 

Which house has power to levy taxes? 
Which is the real seat of power? Why? 

What are the authority and duties of the 
Chancellor? To-whom is he responsi- 
ble? 

If the Kaiser, as Kaiser, is merely a kind 
of imperial president, how. does it . 
happen that he practically dominates 
the whole German Empire? 

How many votes of the Bundesrath does 
the German Emperor control? What 
effect does this have on legislation? 

In what way does the Government of the 
German Empire represent the Govern- 
ment of Prussia? 

What are the houses of the Prussian 
legislative body? 

What is the system of suffrage in Prussia? 

How are the members of the Prussian 
upper house appointed? 


RUSSIA 


Where are the principal mining regions 
of Russia and what products are ob 
tained from them? 

In what way will Russia’s timber help 
her to pay her big war debt? 

Why did Germany control the Russian 
markets up to the time of the war? 
How can the United States become Ger- 
many’s successor in the Russian mar- 

kets? 


The Readers’ Service of the Wor tp’s 
Work will be glad to supply, on request 
information concerning a fuller course ot 
questions in Modern History and English for 
the use of teachers in academies, high 
schools, and colleges. 








